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Can man build a superman? 
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Studebaker Champion 4-door sedan 


Smart 1950 buy—this new Studebaker's thrift and value! 


Just a look at the low, long, alluring new 1950 
Studebaker tells you that it’s a car with the 
right build for real money-saving. 

You see no bulging excess bulk that would 
hitch a ride at your expense—no surplus pound- 
age to squander your gasoline needlessly. 

You get welcome protection against unex- 
pected repair bills, too. The whole structure of this 
Studebaker has the solid durability of top-qual- 
ity materials and wear-resisting craftsmanship. 


Take the logical next step in getting the most 








for your new-car money. Try out the amazing 
“next ride” of this distinctive new 1950 “next 
look” Studebaker. 

Stop in at a nearby Studebaker dealer’s show- 
room and go out for a convincing drive in a low- 
price Champion—a value-packed Commander 
—a special extra-long-wheelbase Land Cruiser. 


NEW 1950 STUDEBAKER 


Styled ahead and engineered ahead! 


White 


idewall tire 


e 


and wheel trim rings optional at ext 





You ride in deep-bedded comfort 
—New balance of design and a 
brand new kind of coil spring front 
suspension serve to suppress jounces 
and jolts. Regal de luxe Champion 
has foam rubber seat cushioning. 


You're money ahead on gas because 
there’s no bulging excess bulk in 


any 1950 Studebaker. No squan- 
dering of the fuel you buy! Every 
model is trim and sleek—flight- 
streamed just right for real thrift! 


You don’t roll back on upgrades— 
thanks to Studebaker'’s automatic 
hill holder. It’s standard on Com- 
manders and Land Cruisers—costs 
extra on Champions. Automatic 
overdrive is available at extra cost 


You get trustworthy craftsmanship 
that’s the pride of numerous Stude- 
baker father and son teams. It’s 
one reason for the fine trade-in val- 
uations on used Studebaker cars. 
Studebaker Corp'n, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.3.A 


"Prepared in cooperation with specialists of American Museum of Natural History, N.Y. 














The gigantic size and high, 
dome-like shell of this 
friendly fellow mark him 
as a GALAPAGOS TORTOISE—a 
A leather-like back with heavy, lengthwise favorite zoo pet. 
ridges proclaims this thousand-pound sea dweller 
to be a TRUNK TURTLE. 


mark the differences 


in the turtle family 


A shell with hinged lids that can be « TRADE 7% MAR i 


tightly closed up distinguishes the y 


BOX TURTLE, which is popular as a pet. “ ETHYL é HYL 


THYD) 
es 
marks the important 












A long fleshy tail with alligator-like 
crests marks this unpleasant crea- 
ture as a SNAPPING TURTLE. 


difference in gasoline Concentric ridges in diamond pat- 


tern mark the DIAMOND-BACK TERRAPIN. 


J ENJOY THE DIFFERENCE! , 


Fill your tank with gasoline from 
an “Ethyl” pump and feel the dif- 
ference yourself. Because “Ethyl” 
gasoline averages five full octane 
numbers higher than regular gaso- 
line, it will bring out the full 
power and performance of your 
car. And because it has, on the 
average, a higher volatility, it will 
give faster starting and warm-up. 





The identifying marks of a SOFT- 
SHELLED TURTLE are a flapjack-shaped 
body and a long, pointed snout. 
Handle with care—he’s snappish. 





When you see the familiar yel- 0, we 
low-and-black ‘Ethyl’? emblem 5 <i e) 

on a pump, you know you are“ 
getting the best gasoline your 
service station offers—gasoline 
improved with “Ethyl” antiknock 
fluid, the famous ingredient that 
steps up power and performance. 








“Ethyl” products are made by ETHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
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‘+ AND THERES NEW 


ERE lifted from their chassis are 
the three mighty power plants 
that give new surge and drive to the 
1950 Buick — one for each series, 
SPECIAL, SUPER and ROADMASTER. 


Note that all three are valve-in-head straight- 
eights. 


Note that all three employ Buick’s very 
own Fireball combustion principle. 


Note that all three are assembled from 
carefully balanced parts — micropoise- 
balanced in action after assembly — and 
specially mounted. on Buick’s exclusive 
Hi-Poised mountings all in the interest of 
super-smoothness. 


Then make special note of this news for 
1950: 


All three have greater power than their 
counterparts of earlier models. 


All three have higher compression ratios than 
before — ranging from 6.6 to 1 to 7.2 to 1. 


One of them—the F-263, shown at the left 
in the picture—is wholly new. New in dis- 
placement—new in its shorter, lighter con- 
necting rods—new in huskier crankshafts— 
new in simplified design to make servicing 
easier—wonderfully new in the extra geta- 
way and road-pace it gives to 1950 SUPERS, 


Al this, we submit, makes a mighty im- 
portant story. . 


A story of fresh new life —of surpassing 
power-thrill — of still more reason why 


The brilliant new 
which gives 12 






F-263 
4 or 128 hp to 


1950 Buick SUPERS. 


Buick remains the standout road car of the 
country. 


And it’s a story of full value too. 


For abundant power is important at every 
traveling pace. 


It means smoothness and ease at crawling 
gait. It is quick, sure response in time of 
emergencies. 

It’s a safety factor when you need action 


quickly — a comfort factor when you feel 
like loafing—a satisfaction always. 


When better automobiles are built BUICK will build them 














The lively Fireball 


alve-in-head straight-eight 
which steps UP Wehe a 
Buick SPECIAL to 115 or! 


And Buick has abundant power. In 
every model, all youneed and to spare. In 
SPECIALS priced just above the lowest 
price class—in SUPERS—and in that king- 
pin of the fine-car field, the ROADMASTER. 


So see your Buick dealer about Buick’s 
power. It’s a big story — a three-way 
story. A story not matched any place else. 


And it’s a major reason why, whatever 
your price range—this year, ‘‘better buy 
Buick.”’ 

BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 
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every Monday evening. 































The Vital ‘IN’ To 
Inter-American Trade 



























There are tremendous business oppor- 
tunities for you in Latin America... 
and the “in” you need to take advan- 
tage of them is information. That's 
where the Braniff Business Bureau 
can be of real help to you. All the serv- 
ices of the Braniff Business Bureau 
are described in the new book, “Inter- 
American Trade-Aid". Here are justa 
few of the things we can do to make 
it easier for you to handle your Latin 
American business, We'll help you: 
@ Interpret trade regulations and practices. 
@ Investigate markets and methods. 
@ Increase your distribution possibilities. 
@ Introduce you to officials, businessmen 
and bankers, 
@ Inform you of new and changing conditions 
in your markets, 
@ Independently appraise your individual 
Latin American problems, 
A copy of “Inter-American Trade- Aid” is 
waiting for you. Get it without cost from your 
Braniff office or write direct. 
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Fast, efficient passenger, 
cargoand air mail service 
between the Americas. 


BRANIFF 


AG lernatinal AIRWAYS 


Dallas * Houston e NewYork+Los Angeles 

San Francisco*Chicagoe Detroit. And 

36 other principal cities in the Americas. 
OQ OMEGA Official Braniff Timepiece 














Man of the Half-Century 


Sir: 
Your choice of Churchill as Man of the 
Half-Century [Tie, Jan. 2] is preposterous. 
Frep RICE 
Saranac Lake, N.Y. 


Sir: 
Why, you damned Tories! 
S. H. Sitver, M.D. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sir: 
... You damn fools. 
J. GARDNER 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sir: 

. . . He may have lived in the 20th Cen- 
tury, fought in the 2oth Century, and had a 
lot of bloody words to say about it, but his 
political and social philosophy definitely be- 
longed to the 19th. 

MartTIn E. Kranick 
Bandon, Ore. 


Sir: 
CHURCHILL’S COVER PIC JRE IS THE MOST 
REPUBLICAN-TORY TRICK OF THE HALF-CEN- 


TURY. 
A. S. Bett Jr. 
Woodland Hills, Calif. 


Sir: 

Your choice . . . still has me in anger and 
disbelief . . . When my subscription expires 
in a few weeks I shall not renew—and with 
deep pleasure... 

Mrs. Mary Stuart 
North Bergen, N.J. 


Sir: 
YOUR CHOICE OF WINSTON CHURCHILL . .«. 
IS A MOST FITTING AND HISTORIC SELECTION. 
WarrREN RICHARDSON 
Captain, U.S.A. 
Bremerhaven, Germany 


Sir: 

Congratulations ... The one man who 
symbolizes Anglo-American unity, without 
which the whole world would slide (or 
plummet) back into the Eastern darkness 
of the anti-Christ. 

WInsLow H. Case 
New York City 


FETTERS 






Sir: 
. . . Would that Churchill were an Ameri- 
can! We need him in Washington! . . . 
RutH HELEN Pates 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Sir: 

In selecting Winston Churchill as Man 
of the Half-Century, Tne’s vision is matched 
by its viscera; for, mark you, the fanatical 
followers of FDR will shower you with 
brickbats and dead cats... 


T. Harry THompson 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sir: 

. . . Liberals and common people all over 
the world will always resent your ignoring 
of the true Man of the Half-Century— 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Glendale, Catif, JOHN VALENTINE 


Sir: 
Are you saving Roosevelt for Man of the 
Millennium? .. . 


Brooklyn, N.Y. GeorcE R. Storcu 


Sir: 
It may have been Churchill’s task to 
launch the lifeboats, but Time's editorial 


staff must certainly have missed the boat, 
or at least been adrift in one, when it 
selected the cherubic bulldog as the “Man 
of the Half-Century.” Could it be that your 
ever-apparent bias toward Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt eliminated him as the only obvious 
choice—or does Time require more time to 
see things in their true perspective? 


ALBERT WALTER SMITH 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sir: 

. THE AMERICAN TAXPAYERS WHO PRO- 
VIDED AND WHO ARE STILL PAYING FOR THE 
LIFEBOATS ARE THE MEN & WOMEN OF THE 
HALF-CENTURY. 

REINHARD KRAUSE 

Pastor 

St. John’s Evangelical and Reform Church 
Dover, Ohio 


Sir: 

- . « There are [several] men who will 
outlive the memory of Churchill. On this 
list, to name only a few, will be Albert 
Schweitzer, Albert Einstein, Mohandas 


TO 
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10,000 Easy-to- 
Find Subjects, 4,000 Step- 
by-Step Money-Saving Examples, 25 
Completely Filled-In Specimen Forms, Over 
500 Giant Atlas Size Pages—The Most 
Complete, Comprehensive Volume Ever 
Prepared To Help You Save Taxes On Your 
Business, Profession or Person 


Acclaimed by Thousands of Accountants, Lawyers 
and Business Men as the Most Amazingly Thorough 


Book of Its Kind! 


Now, You Too, Can Find Your Way Around in 


Federal Taxation! 


THE amazing new 1950 Professional Tax Atlas covers every possible income tax 
problem completely, makes it easily understood, and law-proof—To the best 
advantage of the tax payer. 
Here is everything you want to know about tax filing —PLUS the “what,” “when,” 
“where,” and “how.” This remarkable new tax Adas tells you to “do this”— 
“Don't do that” in a few plain words—no bother with the “whys” and “where- 
fores.”” No “mumbo-jumbo.” You don’t have to be a lawyer or accountant to un- 
derstand it and to save thousands of dollars you may be losing! 

The only book of its kind. Gives you precise, direct answers without hedging or 
ambiguity, on any of the complicated problems that arise on tax return filing. 
Examples of $0 widely used forms are filled-in (no blank spaces) to make it easy for 
you to prepare your returns in a matter of minutes. Combines all the information 
formerly available in special “tax services” costing up_co 20 times as muc h. Shown 
are clear examples and resu/ts of tax problems as they fit the rule. Complete chapter 
on inventories. Everything in ome book. No more wading through scores of lesser 
books and services to find what you want, 

See How Easily This Comprehensive Manual Fills Out the Various 

Tax Forms—Covers All Situations 

Here is sound, practical, easy-to-use, expert all-around tax planning advice. Any 
problem any ume of the year that pops up, you know where to go—How to Go— 
and shortest possible route to take. Specially prepared for Business Executives, 
Comptrollers, Accountants, Attorneys as well as laymen. This wonderful Adas is 
not just an ordinary tax consultant, but a down-to-earth, informative reference of 
practical directions—on a professional level. You get all your solutions “quick and 
easy” as A-B-C right down to and including THE FILLEL )-IN TAX RETURNS, Like 
having a crackerjack tax-saving lawyer -accountant at your elbow 24 hours a day! 


On-The-Spot Answers to Both Legal and Accounting Questions 
Here are check lists to determine what aspects of income are taxable, what 
deductions are allowed. This new Adis conforms to the latest court interpretations, 
rulings and regulations. In addition, tucked in, are good business practices, 
Nothing is left to the imagination by the authors, S, M. Monatt, noted C.P.A. and 
5 . L. Krawitz, eminent attorney. The answers to your questions are nailed down by 
living examples and by accounting workouts. Let it go to work for you, too, now 
at the time of year you need it most—sé owr rishi! 


At Your Fingertips—Facsimile Filled-In Forms 
See a Clear-view picture of how the tax return should appear. Proper techniques 
on various tax forms are assured. 129 formulas for tax savings are indicated 
THE “TAX SAVERS” ARE FLAGGED. “False tax savers” are spotted so you won't 
go after “fool's gold.” 
Find out the deductible 
state and local taxes that 
can be taken off your 
Federal Returns. 
The Tax Adas permits 
reproducing the hilled-in 
forms and the accounting 
work-outs on its extra 
large sheets. 2,000 exam- 
ples from actual experi- 
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Just fill in coupon and mail. 


a final return 
sine Yurar dopenden' 


that we promise here and more. 


det 
reat discounts, report divid 


COVERS A HUNDRED THOUSAND 
ADDITIONAL ASPECTS! 


order) 


NOW! Matthew Bender & Co., 
1887, Dept. TM1, Albany 1, 
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more than 1,500 ordinary pages. Beautiful sim- 
A volume you will be 


proud to have on your desk throughout che 
year, 


Hurry—Order your copy today. 


SEND NO MONEY 


5 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION 


We bill you. 
Read and examine this Adas for 5 Days. Make 
it prove at owr risk that it can do for you aif 
If you wish 
to keep it, send only $8.60 (check or money 
Otherwise, return the Adas to us at 
our expense and owe nothing. Hurry—Order 


Established 





TABLE OF CONTENTS 


- Partial List of The Table of Contents of This Amazing New 1950 
fax Atlas. 

Federal Tax Calendar, Tax-Rate Tables, Cash Basis, Accrual Basis, 
Installment Basis, Which Basis Should Be Used? Inventory Proce- 
dure for Tax Purposes, Depreciation, Depletion, Security Transac- 
tions, Sale and Exchange of Property, Installment Sales, Real 
Estate Sales, Sales of Individual Residence and other Personal 
Property, Sales of Land in Lots or Parcels, Involuntary Conversion, 
Foreclosure, Demolition, Abandonment, Sales vs Trade-In, Hedg- 
ing Transactions, Dividend Income, Interest Income, Amortization 
of Bond Premiums by Bondholders, Insurance Proceeds, Alimony, 
Contributions, Family Transactions, Income of Minor Children 
Long-Term Contracts, Servicemen and Veterans, Cancellation of 
facabrulaete, Bad Debts, Tax Problems of Corporate Stockholders 
and Ofhcers, Tax Problems of Corporations, Carry-Back and Carry 
Forward, Claims for Refund, Fiscal Year vs. Calendar Year, Fiscal 
Year and Short Period Transactions, Individual or Partnership vs. 
Corporation, Tax Problems on Start of a Business, Tax Savings, 
Tax Problems on Sale of a Business, Estate Tax Savings, Gift Tax, 
Dissolution of a Corporation, Death of an Individual, Estate 
Returns, Extension of Time for Filing a Return, When and Where 
to File Returns and Refunds, Payments of Tax, Trading Stamps, 
Reserves, Statute of Limitations, Penalties, Taxes Withheld on 
Wages (Pay-As-You-Go), Social Security Taxes, Information 
Returns, Employers Payroll Tax Returns. 

* In Addition: Gives Comparison charts, Calendars, Computation 
Schedules, Professional Check Lists, Problem Analyses, Steps for 
Tax Savings. 

Covers all phases of Federal Taxation, with GRAPHIC EXAM- 
PLES, concise ANSWERS, worked out Results. Includes payroll 
and foreign tax, withholding, excise, social security, documentary 
stamp taxes; in fact all macters likely to be encountered by the 
professional tax adviser. Its major theme is “HOW.” This is the 
practical book that really SHOWS you. 





Here Are a Few of the Most Amazing Letters of Praise We 
Have Ever Seen in Our 63 Years of Professional 


Book Publishing 

“The authors are to be complimented for writing this clear and concise tax 
book.” Sincerely, S.S., C.P.A., Chicago, Ill, 
Makes information available to the busy executive more rapidly than any- 
thing I have seen. It covers the subject clearly and in sufficient decail so that 
ra. base Sa cage is available almost at a moment's notice.” J.J.F., 
“Your 1950 Tax Atlas was received yesterday, have had occasion to look up 
two matters and-found them so easy to locate and your explanation so clear 
that I am sending check for the Adas today.” W.H.H. Register, Judges 
Office, Maine. 
“The conciseness of the text is what appeals to me. I have two other tax 
books, bur find that I get the answer in your book without the cumbersome 
search.” J.C.C., N.M 
“The most complete reference book I have seen on the subject. The in- 

: dex is good and the 
exposition 
A.M., Tex. 
“My staff has come 
to me voluntarily 


















clear.” 


and said it was 
best they had 
ever seen for 
quick tax infor- 
mation.” 
J.S., N.Y.C. 


Weight: Over 
4 Pounds 


Almost 
2” Thick! 


2000 Examples 
519 
Atlas Size 
Giant 


EXAMINATION 
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MATTHEW BENDER & CO., Dept. TM! MAIL COUPON NOW 
109 State Street, Albany 1, N. Y- 
Please RUSH me the 1950 TAX ATLAS on 5-Day FREE Exami- 


nation. If delighted I will pay $8.60. Otherwise I will return the 
volume to you at your expense and owe nothing. 


Name. . : osie9 sees eC Scvcccesoves 
Address 


City & Zone 





Oc k here if you enclose payment now. Money back if not 
elighted. 












A TAX “BIBLE” 
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MOVING 


TO ANOTHER CITY? 


Solution: Sa 
GREYVAN 


De Luxe Sewice 
AT NO EXTRA COST! 


VER 400 BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENT 


Call your local Greyvan off 


mmation and free estimate 


GRESVAN 


GREYVAN LINES, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
Attiliated with Greyh d Lines 





UNITED HUNTS MEET 
ON LONG ISLAND 


Wherever you go in the world, you will be able to 
find your CRAVEN “A”’s ... at the best hotels and 
the best clubs—here and everywhere. Because 
they’re smoked by so many of those people who 
know how to enjoy life... CRAVEN “A”’s are the 
largest selling cork-tipped cigarettes in the world. 



















































































“OLD FAITHFUL” 
Known to all Travelers 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


On ANY trip... business or pleasure 
...corry with you the “Old Faithful” that 
every traveler knows... National City 
Bank Travelers Checks. Safe, Spendable 
everywhere...refunded if lost or stolen, 
In denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100. 
Cost 75¢ per $100. Buy them at your bank. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


~ ae 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 
BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Fist tn World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








| Gandhi and Woodrow Wilson. These men not 
only “launched lifeboats” but became part of 
the crew. 


‘ Lioyp A. PARKER JR. 
Onancock, Va. J 


@ Churchill was the clear choice of 

| Time readers who sent in Man of 
the Half-Century nominations; run- 
| ner-up was Roosevelt, with Gandhi at 
his heels; then Einstein and Schweit- 
zer.—Eb. 


Sir 

Your brilliantly written summary of world 
events, “The Half-Century,” is a masterpiece 
of historical analysis. It will be re-read in the 
year 2000 with something of the same abated 
breath that characterized its reading in this 
present time. You deserve the unstinted grat 
itude of intelligent people everywhere. 

FRANK C, RIpEOUT 
Newton Center, Mass. 
Sir 

I want to congratulate you on what, in 
my humble judgment, is the finest piece of 
magazine work I have ever seen... 

To those of us who have lived most of 
this period, but been too close to it to see the 
meaning of history in perspective, this is a 
keen and fair analysis of our world during 
the past 50 years that should be required 
reading for all who would appreciate these 
times in which we live . . . 

Rap D. Evans 
Minister 





First Presbyterian Church 
Hutchinson, Kans 





Sir: 
Your “Half-Century” supplement is the 
best historical résumé I have ever read. I 
| might almost say it is the best that could 
be written 
KENNETH BROWN 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Sir: 
... [It] takes its place among the heir- 
looms to be left to my children .. . 


EAN W E 
Marbichead, Mass, J=AN WHITTIER 


Sir 

Congratulations! 

The article should be a supplementary text 
to every high-school history course, if nothing 
more than to bring the children up to date 

An orchid, too, for your gaze into the 
future! 

Fresno, Calif. Rosert J. TUCKER 

Sir: 

A masterpiece of historical analysis 
and a terrifying prophecy. It should be read 
by millions of Americans ... 

| Epwin O. GROVER 
| Winter Park, Fla. 

Sir 

Bravo, bravo and again bravo ... 

Just as 1950 marks the quantitative Hali- 
Century milestone, your supplement marks a 
qualitative milestone in journalistic achieve- 
ment. 

GASTON BENEDICT 

Lausanne, Switzerland 


Sir: 

Your summation of the Half-Century was 
a masterpiece except for one thing. For better 

| or for worse, there were other men who have 

left a greater impact on the world than 
Churchill did. 

There is much controversy as to when this 
century reaches quinquagenarity, I- suggest 
you try again in December 1950. 


VA te 
| Washington, D.C. WALTER LONNER 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Qn0nTinne-Raodor. 


As a result of a special offer we 
made just once when Time was very 
young, 189 of you (or your heirs) will 
receive Time without further cost as 
long as we publish it. 


As far as we know, the offer was 
unique in U.S. publishing—a perpet- 
ual subscription to Time for $60. We 
made it about 20 years ago for a very 
limited time and then withdrew it for- 
ever. It was clearly a perpetual, not a 
lifetime subscription, transferable, in- 
heritable, non-cancelable, and.it was 
good until the end of Tre, the Week- 
ly Newsmagazine. 


The perpetual subscribers never had 
to be reminded that their subscrip- 
tions were up for renewal. Nor did 
they have any reason for getting in 
touch with us beyond recording a 
change of address now and then or 
writing an occasional letter-to-the-edi- 
tor. Recently it occurred to us that 
we knew very little about these very 
special readers—and we ought to 
know a great deal about any group 
which had so much faith in the then 
unproved Time idea that it would ac- 
cept such an offer, 


We wrote and found that four of 
the perpetual subscribers had been 
willed their subscriptions. A former 
Yale biologist philosophized: “No 
matter how broke I get I will always 
have something to will.” Another said, 
“I regard it as the best investment I 
ever made’’—a sentiment echoed by 
many. A U.S. Army intelligence officer 
wrote: “When I subscribed, I figured 
this is a new slant on the news—this 
will succeed.” A social science teacher, 
who used Trae in her classes, ex- 
plained: “After I married and became 
a homemaker I needed Time more 
than ever to keep me in touch with 
what was happening.” Some just 
“decided to take a chance.” Oth- 
ers felt at the time like the Eng- 
lish professor, who said: “In 1929 
or '30 I had lost what seemed to 
me so much money in _invest- 
ments that I decided I would in- 
vest $60 in Time [with the hope 
that] I would come out even in 
1948 or 1949.” Said a librarian: 
“T often answered the telephone 
in the Chatham Square branch of 
the New York Public Library 
when Tre was on the other end.” 


Professor Emeritus George H. 
Shull, of Princeton, had this to 
say: “Why did I invest in a per- 
petual subscription? Believe it or 
not, I did it because I thought 
that in this way I could help in 


the establishment of a type of period- 
ical previously non-existent and which 
seemed to me to promise the greatest 
possible contribution to a self-govern- 
ing democracy.” 


And an educator (founder of The 
MacJannet American School at St. 
Cloud, France) reported: “Our school 
was at the crossroads of the world and 
a number of our students [who stud- 
ied Time] in those early days have 
since appeared in headlines in Trae. 
The Duke of Edinburgh, as the little 
exiled Prince Philip of Greece, Prin- 
cess Anne de Bourbon (she was more 
of a tomboy than a student), John 
Eisenhower. . .” 


The occupations of these Tre Per- 
petuals include lawyers (unsurprising- 
ly, the largest group) bankers, edu- 
cators, clergymen (including Cardinal 
Spellman), consular officials, members 
of the armed forces, a farmer, a re- 
tired blueberry grower, a clock maker, 
college professors, doctors, engineers, 
a textile manufacturer, a lithographer, 
a building contractor, a housewife-con- 
cert pianist. 


They must think we’re doing pretty 
well today. None said that he was dis- 
satisfied with our magazine. One felt 
that Tre had grown more kindly with 
age; another wanted to be reassured 
that we would never let Tre “get too 
long (its main virtue to me is that a 
busy man can keep well posted with 
certainty and minimum effort by read- 
ing every word every week).” 


Needless to say, Time is offering no 
more perpetual subscriptions. But we 
are making a note to query these 189 
every generation. 


Cordially yours, 
erpetual en a 
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"YOU SAVED HER LIFE” 


“T saw the danger signal just in time — a ball bouncing into 
the street. I slowed down and it’s lucky I did. For a little girl 
came racing after it so fast I barely stopped in time. 

“The child seemed totally unconcerned — but I'll never 
forget the look on her mother’s face. She lifted the youngster 
in her arms. Then, turning to me, she said, ‘I never should have 
let her play so close to the street. You saved her life.’ 

“Of course, I'd only done what every responsible driver 
would do, but the mother’s words gave me a warm glow. And 
I was more pleased than ever at a decision I made. 

“When I renewed my car insurance, I bought Liberty 
Mutual's ‘package’ for car and home owners. It puts all my 
insurance policies together in one place and makes my in- 
surance easy to understand. It also contains practical advice 
on how to avoid highway and home accidents. 

“This experience taught me that the best insurance ‘works 
to keep me safe.’ It costs less and is worth more.” 

Safe driving always pays big dividends. It prevents tragedy 
and the endless regret of knowing you have caused suffering 
to others. It helps to keep down the cost of car insurance. 

By serving policyholders direct, Liberty Mutual cuts costs 
in another way, too. It costs us less to do business and that’s 


* We work to keep you safe. .- by providing protection for business, home and car owners... by removing the causes of home, 
highway and work accidents... by relieving the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt and friendly handling of claims. 


8 


important in a mutual organization such as ours, for savings 
are returned to our policyholders in dividends at policy ex- 
piration time. Many policyholders have reduced their annual 
home and car insurance bills by $20 to $75 or more. 

If you feel that your present protection has been costing 
too much, why not phone or visit your nearest Liberty 
Mutual office? There are 119 from coast to coast. 





LIBERTY ““ 


INSURANCE COMPANIES | 


HOME OFFICE BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 


————— tS—~—S 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Appointment in Peking 


The days of U.S. harassments and hu- 
miliations in Communist China were not 
yet over, 

The four Chinese Communist officials 
and their police escort were just 50 minutes 
late in keeping the appointment. Shortly 
before 10 o'clock one morning last week, 
they took possession of the office of U.S. 
Consul General O. Edmund Clubb in the 
spacious U.S. legation compound in Peking, 
precisely as they had said they would, 
seven days earlier. 

They had warned him first by issuing a 
military proclamation: the People’s Gov- 
ernment was claiming all military barracks 
of foreign powers. Consul Clubb had writ- 
ten daily protests pointing out that his of- 
fice hadn’t been used as a barracks since 
1947, and as diplomatic quarters it was 
protected by treaty. All his protests were 
returned, unacknowledged, and looking as 
though they had been opened and read. 
Then Washington warned Peking that the 
U.S. would answer seizure of its consulate 
by removing all U.S. consular officials from 
China. Again no response. 

The coup was businesslike and icy on 
both sides. Nobody was arrested. Consul 
General Clubb destroyed some of his 
codes and dispatches, moved the rest with- 
out interference into his residence next 








TAFT 


door. In Washington, the Department of 
State-signaled for the orderly closing down 
of consulates in Peking, Tientsin, Shanghai, 
Tsingtao and Nanking. Nobody was sure 
when or how the 135 members of the con- 
sular families would be granted exit per- 
mits. For the first time in 105 years, the 
U.S. would shortly be without listening 
posts in China. 

In announcing the shutdown, ponderous, 
portly W. Walton Butterworth, State’s 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Af- 
fairs, called the Chinese action “more. . . 
tribal law than international law.” 

The Communists’ bad behavior did set- 
tle one debate—or rather, make it irrele- 
vant. Why should the U.S. worry about 
whether or not to recognize Communist 
China, when the Communists themselves 
didn’t seem to wish it, or to care what the 
U.S. thought? 


The Defense Rests 


Dean Acheson had spent the morning 
in his secluded Georgetown study poring 
over the latest arguments of his critics, 
digesting the bristling headlines and edi- 
torials. When he rose at luncheon to speak 
to the 500 Washington newsmen, guests 
and Congressmen jammed into the Na- 
tional Press Club ballroom, he propped 
only a few notes on the lectern before him. 
Then, summoning the brightest of his law- 
yer’s talents, he launched last week into 


IMPERIALISM 


“A hard choice, but probably the best one.” 


his case for Asia. It was as close as a Sec- 
retary of State could come to a shirt- 
sleeved defense of policy. 

“I am frequently asked,” he began, 
“Has the State Department got an Asia 
policy?’ And it seems to me that that dis- 
closes such a depth of ignorance that it is 
very hard to begin to deal with it. The 
peoples of Asia are so incredibly diverse 
and their problems are so incredibly diverse 
that how could anyone, even the most utter 
charlatan, believe that he had a uniform 
policy which would deal with all of them?” 

Wringing Hand. Two patterns are clear 
in Asia today, he said. One is “a revulsion 
against . . . misery and poverty as the 
normal condition of life’; the other is 
“the revulsion against foreign domina- 
tion.” Then he rolled with ball-bearing ease 
into his own theory of China’s complex 
postwar struggles. It included the familiar 
State Department apologia for its own 
miserable failure in China: nothing the 
U.S. could have done, he said once more, 
could have changed things one iota. 
“What has happened in my judgment is 
that the almost inexhaustible patience of 
the Chinese people in their misery ended. 
They did not bother to overthrow this 
[ Nationalist ] government. There was real- 
ly nothing to overthrow. They simply 
ignored it throughout the country ... 
The Communists did not create... a 
great force which moved out from under 
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Chiang Kai-shek. But they were shrewd 
and cunning to mount it, to ride this thing 
into victory and power .. .” 

But the Chinese would now find them- 
selves deceived. Russia, using Commu- 
nism—‘“the most subtle instrument of 
Soviet foreign policy . . . ever devised” — 
is the new imperialist in Asia. Already 
Soviet Russia was proving the point in 
China by absorbing the northern “prov- 
inces” of Outer Mongolia, Manchuria, 
Inner Mongolia and Sinkiang. “I should 
like to suggest,” said Acheson, “that this 
fact ... is the single most significant, 
most important fact in the relation of any 
foreign power with Asia... 

“We must not seize the unenviable po- 
sition which the Russians have carved out 
for themselves. We must not undertake 
to deflect from the Russians to ourselves 
the righteous anger and the wrath and the 
hatred of the Chinese people which must 
develop. We must take the position. . . 
that anyone who violates the integrity of 
China is the enemy of China and is acting 
contrary to our own interest.” 

So, in effect, the U.S. policy for China 
is: we’re sorry to see you go, but we're 
not at all to blame. Now you must get 
out of it as best you can, by yourself. 

The Iron Hand. In sharp contrast, 
Acheson then staked out a second Asian 
area in tougher language. The nation’s 
defense, said he, rests on a North Pacific 
frontier running along the Aleutian Islands 
to Japan and down through the Ryukyu 
Islands (Okinawa) to the Philippines. In 
case of attack on this line, he said, the 
U.S. would defend all these positions. 
(For Korea, hanging perilously close to 
the most naked of Russian ambitions, the 
Secretary offered only a vaguer acknowl- 
edgment of “responsibility.”’) 

In effect, the U.S. policy along the is- 
land frontier is: Bear, Keep Out. 


Carmack—Christion Science Monitor 
“I Tuovucut I Was Suprosep To HELP 
WITH THE CooKING, Too.” 


The Helping Hand. For the third sec- 
tor of Asia—the uneasy non-Communist 
nations of Southeast Asia, India and Paki- 
stan—Acheson had cold words and meas- 
ured promises: “The direct responsibility 
lies with the peoples concerned . . . You 
cannot sit around in Washington or Lon- 
don or Paris or The Hague and determine 
what the policies are going to be in those 
areas.” The U.S. would offer aid—general- 
ly along the lines of the careful yardstick 
set down recently by State’s Counselor 
George Kennan (see box). 

In effect, the U.S. policy for the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia is: yes, you shall 
have some candy—one piece at a time— 
but you must earn it, and then say please. 
And you mustn’t spoil your dinner. To 
the Communists, the U.S. also said: we're 
fond of Southeast Asia, but not prepared 
to fight for it. 


GUIDE TO GIVING 


Five tests of foreign aid laid down by State Department Counselor George 
(“X”) Kennan in a speech before the Academy of Political Science: 


1) Foreign aid should be designed 
primarily to serve the best interests of 
the U.S. 

2) It should only help others to 
help themselves: “We must always 
reckon that our aid can be only rel- 
ative, and relative only in a mar- 
ginal sense, to the efforts they them- 
selves must make ... If their ef- 
forts are perfunctory or inefficient or 
fainthearted, our aid to them can scarce- 
ly be otherwise. Above all, our will 
cannot replace their will... We must 
be careful [not to become] their de- 
bauchers rather than their helpers.” 

3) The U.S. must be able to afford it: 
“It is imperative ... that we economize 
with our limited resources and that we 
apply them where we feel that they will 
do the most good. This means a system 


of priorities . .. a policy of a wise econ- 
omy in the use of our own strength. . .” 

4) What works one place won't neces- 
sarily work elsewhere: “Foreign aid... 
is not some sort of patent remedy. It is 
not an independent and foolproof de- 
vice, guaranteed to have universal va- 
lidity and to produce certain calculable 
results .. . To attempt to standardize 
its application would not be consist- 
ency—it would be applied fallacy.” 

5) Jt should not be regarded as “an 
act of charity,” or as “an unlimited let- 
ter of credit, to be held by us, on the 
future policies of other governments ... 
In the success of these undertakings lies 
our reward; we should seek no other. If 
we do not consider this reward sufficient 
the aid should not be extended, or it 
should not be considered as aid.” 











“The United States, in my judgment,” 
said Acheson, “acts in regard to a foreign 
nation strictly in regard to American in- 
terests or those wider interests which 
affect American interests . . . I am not in 
the slightest bit worried at all because 
somebody can say, ‘Well, you said so and 
so about Greece, why isn’t all this true 
about China?’ I will be polite. I will be 
patient and I will try to explain why 
Greece is not China, but my heart will 
not be in that battle.” 

Acheson sat down and pocketed his spec- 
tacles amid the chair scraping and applause 
of a rising ovation. Forensically, it was a 
brilliant performance: an  advocate’s 
skilled case for the defense. As the out- 
line of a policy, one basic flaw weakened 
it: a negative attitude which accented 
the hazards instead of emphasizing the 
opportunities. There was little in it for 
Americans to rally to. The U.S.—un- 
like the defense—could not afford to 
rest. 


The Forgotten Word 


Only once by name, with passing scorn 
for “foolish adventures,” did Dean Ache- 
son in his Press Club speech mention 
Formosa. But the word had hissed like a 
hot coal on ice earlier in the week when he 
met for five hours with the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and for four hours 
next day with the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and it steamed all week in 
the speeches of a small but angry group of 
Republican critics. 

To Acheson the problem of further aid 
to Formosa did not exist; the time was 
already past. Like China, argued the Sec- 
retary to the Congressmen, Formosa was 
all but lost, and to try to help Chiang 
Kai-shek on his final island bastion would 
jeopardize the whole U.S. stake in Asia. 

What, the Congressmen demanded to 
know, did the Joint Chiefs of Staff think 
about it? When Acheson refused to speak 
for them, Senator Tom Connally, Demo- 
cratic chairman of the powerful Foreign 
Relations Committee, yielded to Republi- 
can clamor and agreed to call Defense Sec- 
retary Louis Johnson and General Omar 
Bradley, chairman of the Joint Chiefs. 
“T don’t care one way or another,” groused 
Texas Tom. “I’m agreeing to let them 
come in in order to give relief to these 
other gentlemen.” 

Connally’s yielding and Acheson’s scorn 
neither relieved nor silenced the Republi- 
cans. Ohio’s Robert Taft read a 1,500-word 
statement to the Senate, instead of talking 
impromptu as he usually does. Said he: 
“There can be no crossing [by Commu- 
nists to Formosa] if our Navy makes it 
clear that ships carrying troops will not be 
allowed to cross . . . Formosa is a place 
where a small amount of aid, and at very 
small cost, can prevent the further spread 
of Communism .. .” New Hampshire's 
Styles Bridges cried out: “Are we men in 
Europe and mice in Asia?” Not all Re- 
publicans felt so strongly. Michigan's Ar- 
thur Vandenberg, the party’s chief spokes- 
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man on foreign policy, still shied from 
discussing Formosa “until all the facts are 
available.” But he repeated an old theme: 
if there’s to be genuine bipartisanship, the 
Republicans should be consulted on the 
take-offs as well as after the crashes of 
foreign policy. 

At week's end, with the news of the 
Communist seizure of the U.S. consul 
general’s office in Peking, California’s Bill 
Knowland made the angriest demand of 
the week. He wanted all State Department 
officials responsible for China policy to 
resign. Did this mean Secretary Acheson? 
he was asked. “If the shoe fits,” snapped 
Knowland. 

How widespread was the public criticism 
of Administration policy on Formosa? The 
New York Times asked its correspondents 
across the U.S. to find out. Their con- 
clusion: a general feeling that the Admin- 
istration’s “decision against military aid 
to Formosa was a hard choice, but prob- 
ably the best one.” 

This week Dean Acheson would once 
again face his congressional critics in an- 
other closed-door session. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Nice Work 


Harry Truman lay late abed at Blair 
House; on several occasions he did not 
rise until after 7, and one day the good 
wives of 15th Street saw him taking his 
morning stroll at the incredibly late hour 
of 8:30. It was one of those rare weeks 
when being President was very nice work, 
and Harry Truman made the most of a 
free & easy schedule. 

He had a big list of callers—during the 
week dozens of old friends from Congress 
dropped in at the office to shake hands and 
chat. One day he posed for photographs 
with five polio-stricken children who will 
tour the country on behalf of the March 
of Dimes campaign. The kids were chirpy 
as crickets. He seemed both pleased and 
honored when five-year-old Linda Sue 
Brown of San Antonio took to tweaking 
his right ear during the proceedings. 

His weekly press conference lasted only 
five minutes and produced only fragments 
of news. Reporters got headlines out of it 
only by accenting the negative: the Presi- 
dent didn’t think that John L. Lewis and 
his three-day-a-week miners had created a 
national emergency and he had no inten- 
tion of invoking the Taft-Hartley Act 
against them. Both the President and the 
reporters seemed to be in a rush to get 
their chores done and their clothes changed 
for a more entertaining affair—the Demo- 
cratic National Committee’s annual whing- 
ding for Democratic Congressmen and 
Senators. 

Fellowship. It was the big night of the 
week for Harry Truman. He took up a 
position at the door of a private dining 
room at the Shoreham Hotel and shook 
hands with all comers for an hour; by 
then virtually every Democrat of any 
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consequence in the capital had entered 
and had wormed into the press around the 
50-ft. bar. As the company began gather- 
ing at white-clothed tables for a buffet 
dinner, the room was noisy with hoarse 
laughter and male voices. 

The President, who looked relaxed and 
spruce in a sharply creased grey suit and a 
neatly knotted dark tie, roared with the 
crowd as Speaker of the House Sam Ray- 
burn launched the evening speechmaking. 
The bald, benign and beaming Speaker 
hoped that the Republicans would win 
some congressional seats and “give us a 
two-party system.” As a 67-year-old bach- 
elor to a 72-year-old bridegroom, he also 
gave Vice President Alben Barkley a leer 
and a nudge on his recent marriage. 

“Speak for yourself, Sammy,” cried 





Acme 


Lrnpa Sve Brown & Friend 
Crickets, chores and a whing-ding. 


Barkley in unabashed and happy rebuttal. 
“Since I got married, suth people as Clark 
Gable, Mayor O'Dwyer, Dick Tracy, Miss 
America and even the Methodist bishop* 
who married us have caved in—and I 
don’t believe Sam Rayburn can resist 
much longer.” 

Flipper-Flapping. Harry Truman spoke 
more soberly. He asked the assembled 
Democrats to remember the party plat- 
form and to help him carry it through. 
Then he recalled: that Princeton Univer- 
sity was engaged in publishing the com- 
plete works of Thomas Jefferson; he hoped 
that someone would also publish all the 
writings of Jackson, Lincoln, Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt. 

“Tf they do that,” said he, “they will 
find out why the Democratic Party never 
dies—it is the party of the people.” 

He sat down amid thunderous applause. 
Whether from bourbon, the force of ora- 


* Bishop Ivan Lee Holt doesn’t admit to 
having caved in. 


tory, or some obscure and seal-like in- 
stinct for flipper-flapping, the Dixiecrats 
in the room applauded loudest of all, al- 
most as if he had scuttled the civil rights 
section of the platform instead of praising 
the whole thing. All in all, the President 
had a very pleasant week. 

The President also: 

@ Learned from the Secret Service that 
exactly 1,925 threats, written or oral, were 
made against him or his family in 1949- 
Sample: “. . . The day will come when I 
will have your heart out and give it to the 
ants as food .. .” Each letter or threat 
was investigated thoroughly. Almost 98% 
of the crank notes came from mentally 
unbalanced people, says the Secret Service, 
and a few of the obviously dangerous were 
committed to asylums or sent to jail. The 
President’s guardians considered it an ex- 
tremely routine year: Franklin Roosevelt 
ordinarily got from three to four times as 
many threats as Truman. 

@ Got word that the Ford Motor Co. is 
building nine seven-passenger Lincoln Cos- 
mopolitan limousines and a seven-passen- 
ger convertible for presidential use. Lin- 
coln-Mercury will get only a small rental 
(about $200 a year for each automobile) 
but enjoys the attendant prestige. 

As a result it was spending $150,000 to 
make the automobiles look as impressive 
as possible. One limousine was being 
equipped with gold trim instead of chro- 
mium. It will also have running boards— 
for the Secret Service. All the cars will 
boast heaters and radios fore & aft, but 
not armored bodies or bulletproof glass: 
these slow down the car, and the Secret 
Service would rather have getaway speed 
in case of trouble. And the roofs of all are 
being made six inches higher to accom- 
modate a silk hat. 


THE CONGRESS 
Old King Alcohol 


Outside the Senate’s caucus room the 
late arrivals queued up in droves, box 
lunches in hand. Inside, the advance guard 
filled every one of the 555 seats, spilled 
out into the aisles, perched on the win- 
dow ledges and fixed the members of the 
Senate’s Interstate Commerce Committee 
with a battery of baleful eyes. They were 
the drys—the dogged disciples of old 
Andy Volstead and Bishop James Cannon 
—and they had come to launch a new 
attack on the iniquities of demon rum. 

They stoutly insisted that they were 
not urging a return to Prohibition this 
time. They simply wanted to pressure 
through a bill introduced by North Da- 
kota’s teetotaling William Langer, to pro- 
hibit the interstate use of liquor advertis- 
ing by press and radio. They came armed 
with exhibits. Two ladies waved banners 
aloft made of the pasted-together pages 
of liquor ads from one issue each of U.S. 
magazines during the holiday season. 
They started with Newsweek (54 feet of 
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ads); by the time they got to Time,* the 
pennant was 12 feet of ads, Lire was 14 
feet and Esquire was 22 feet. 

The Lures. Explained the Methodists’ 
Bishop Wilbur E. Hanmaker: “We have 
allowed old King Alcohol too much liber- 
ty to lure our people into conditions 
where danger impends . . . Make no mis- 
take as to the attitude of Mr. Aver- 
age Man. He would rejoice . . . if all 
liquor ads were cast into some limbo of 
outer and everlasting darkness.” 

One by one, more than 4o witnesses 
rose to second his stand. The Rev. Dutton 
Peterson of New York lit into the insid- 
ious appeal of liquor ads, which—said he 
—caricature the drys as “killjoys and 
scarecrows while portraying drinking as 
the only sure road to fame and beauty.” 
Snapped the W.C.T.U.’s President Mrs. 
D. Leigh Colvin, lapsing into the lingo of 
Prohibition: “It is false and misleading 
not to put the label ‘Poison’ on it.” 

The Rebuttal. The distillers too were 
out in force: they might ridicule, but they 
did not minimize the drys. They were 
painfully aware that 857 of the nation’s 
3,069 counties now have local Prohibi- 
tion; since 1940, the drys had made a net 
gain of 266 communities in local option 
elections. The distillers argued that the 
drys were really trying to sneak Prohibi- 
tion back, which would disrupt agricul- 
ture, throw thousands out of jobs and de- 
prive the U.S. Treasury of $2 billion a 
year in liquor taxes. As to Langer’s argu- 
ment that whisky ads should be com- 
pelled to talk about the evils of liquor 
instead of making men of distinction out 
of drinkers, the distillers had an answer 
for that. Why not force automobile mak- 
ers to run pictures of wrecks instead of 
new models, since automobiles kill more 
than 30,000 people a year? 

No one expected the committee’s own 
men of distinction to report out the bill. 
A similar measure, long urged by Kansas’ 
former Senator Arthur Capper, had died 
of neglect in the 8oth Congress. But the 
dry-throated voice of Prohibition was be- 
ing heard again in the land. 


ARMED FORCES 


Dinner Is Served 

An old flyer hardly dared to stand in a 
chow line any more. In the new Air Force, 
there are no mess sergeants; a “food serv- 
ice technician” presides over the kitchens. 
Last week the commanding officer of the 
Bolling Air Force Base abolished a term 
that Army legend traces back to General 
George Washington. Henceforth none of 
its airmen will go to “mess”—they will 
chomp their ambrosia in “dining halls.” 


* Time receives an average of 500 letters a year 
protesting liquor ads in it. A good many, though 
not all, of the letters indicate that they are part 
of an organized campaign of letter writing to 
major magazines. Time, Lire and ForTuNE set a 
quota on liquor ads: 10% of their annual adver- 
tising space. 
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HEROES 
Five-Star Hap 


If any one man could be said to person- 
ify the U.S. Air Force, General Henry 
Harley (“Hap”) Arnold was that man. 
He attended its birth, grew up with it, 
commanded it all through its great years 
in World War II. He was its first five-star 
general. 

Born the son of a country doctor near 
Philadelphia, Hap Arnold was the fourth 
U.S. pilot to be commissioned. Those were 
the days when the Air Corps had four 
planes and was a branch of the Signal 
Corps. Hap was taught to fly in Dayton 
by the Wright brothers. The planes he 
flew made 42 miles an hour and the only 





Internctional 
GENERAL ARNOLD 
He took his chances. 


instrument was a piece of string tied to 
the undercarriage; if it did not tail 
straight back, the plane was sideslipping. 
Hap was the first to direct artillery fire by 
airborne radio, the first to show that 
planes could be used for reconnaissance. 
The first air mail was a mail sack he flew 
five miles across Long Island, N.Y., and 
plopped down in front of the Garden 
City post office. But he spent World War I 
chained to a Washington desk. 

Master of the Mightiest. An all-out 
disciple of Brigadier General Billy Mitch- 
ell, Hap Arnold suffered a brief exile in 
the Army doghouse when he appeared as a 
defense witness at Billy’s court-martial. 
But thereafter, he rose steadily, always 
trumpeting the importance of air power. 
In his leisure, he wrote a series of boys’ 
books on aviation (Bill Bruce Becomes an 
Ace). In 1938 he became Chief of the Air 
Corps. In 1942, when the Army Air Forces 
were set up as an independent arm within 
the Army, Hap Arnold was its chief. 


In 1938, the U.S. stood seventh among 
the world’s nations in air power. Arnold 
built the U.S. Army Air Forces into the 
world’s mightiest air force of 72,000 
planes and 2,300,000 men, the gigantic 
weapon that proved decisive in Europe 
and that devastated Japan. Arnold insist- 
ed on the development of big bombers, 
argued the case for precision high-altitude 
bombing with the B-17. He believed a 
battle area could be isolated by systemat- 
ic bombing of communications behind the 
area, a contention that was proved bril- 
liantly at the Normandy beachhead. 

A big, florid man who looked almost too 
handsome to be able, Hap Arnold hated to 
admit there was anything the Air Forces 
couldn’t do. In his expansive vocabulary, 
U.S. bombers and fighters were always 
without peer, U.S. pilots “the cream of 
the world’s manhood.” His prophecies fre- 
quently had the wild, heady ring of the 
visionary, but more often than not, events 
proved him right. 

Under the Oak Tree. At war's end 
Hap Arnold turned over his command to 
General Carl Spaatz with a laconic, “Take 
it, Tooey, it’s all yours.” He added defi- 
antly: “I’m going out to my ranch in the 
Valley of the Moon to sit under an oak 
tree. From there I'll look across the val- 
ley at the white-faced cattle. And if one 
of them even moves too fast, I'll look the 
other way.” 

For three years Hap Arnold sat on the 
redwood chairs he made himself in his 
woodworking shop and looked across the 
California valley. He wasn’t’ exactly 
quiet: he wrote a book, and burst into 
print regularly with charges that the Air 
Force had been cut to “a one-punch out- 
fit” by postwar economizers. When sum- 
moned by a congressional committee in- 
vestigating charges of skulduggery in the 
procurement of the B-36, Arnold snapped 
brusquely: “Let’s get this straight! You 
can’t buy aircraft as you buy beans. I 
want it understood that no one man is re- 
sponsible for the procurement of any kind 
of aircraft. I was the guy chiefly respon- 
sible for the B-36.” And the B-36, he de- 
clared flatly, was “the world’s outstand- 
ing bomber and the country should be 
proud of it.”* 

But energetic Hap Arnold had a bad 
heart. Last week he rose early, as usual, 
and told his wife he “felt pretty good.” A 
few minutes later, his wife said, he “sat 
down on the bed and collapsed.” By the 
time the local doctor arrived, Hap Arnold, 
63, was dead. Said Dr. Russel V. Lee: “He 
should have quit during the war when he 
had his first attack [in 1944]. But things 
were hot then and he decided to take his 
chances with the rest of the soldiers and 
went back to duty.” 


% This week the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, which had listened to eight days of angry 
Navy attacks on the B-36, concluded: the B-36 
was bought on merit alone, without the slightest 
trace of “dishonesty, corruption, fraud or politi- 
cal chicanery.” 
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NEW YORK 


Faceless Warrens 

Nothing makes a New Yorker happier 
than the sight of an old building rich in 
memories of the past—unless it is tearing 
the damn thing down and replacing it 
with something in chromium and plate 
glass, with no traditions at all. Last week, 
as Manhattan vibrated to its biggest 
building boom since the °20s, old land- 
marks were toppling all over town. 

On Greenwich Village’s Washington 
Square, the handsome Georgian houses 
built by Real Estate Magnate William C. 
Rhinelander in the 1830s were coming 
down to make way for a new apart- 
ment house. Over near the East River, 
acres of slums had fallen before the 
grim, brick-cliffed ranks of Stuyvesant 
Town and its corollary projects. Along 
Central Park, new apartment houses 
were rising, and ornate brownstones 
were falling. 

Changing Face. The face of midtown 
was changing fast. The dark old stone 
mansion on Fifth Avenue, where for years 
old Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt stubbornly 
held her stately dinners within earshot of 
swirling shopping crowds and the snarl of 
Fifth Avenue buses, had been replaced by 
Crowell-Collier’s new white office build- 
ing. Next to Rockefeller Center, the Col- 
legiate Church of St. Nicholas crumbled 
before the wrecking ball and plans for a 
new building for the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. A great, bare 
office building was rising on the site of the 
Murray Hill Hotel, in whose Victorian 
lobby old men had drowsed among the 
aspidistras and memories of tenants like 
Grover Cleveland and Mark Twain. 

Ambitious builders did not even wait 
for obsolescence. A fortnight ago, a firm 
took over the fashionable Ritz Carlton 
Hotel, announced that they would demol- 
ish it and build a more profitable 25-story 
office building on the site. 

No Monuments. Most of the build- 
ings would not even add a jag to the city’s 
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“Weppinc-CAKE MopERN” IN MANHATTAN 
For quick profits, tight envelopes. 


skyline. No one planned soaring towers 
like 1932’s Empire State, or sumptuously 
spaced units like Rockefeller Center. Now 
buildings were built for quick profits. 
“We're not in this business to build mon- 
uments,” said one contractor. 

The new “baby-skyscrapers” averaged 
25 stories. City regulations forced build- 
ers to set back the upper stories in a for- 
mula known as the building envelope; 
builders were packing the envelope as 
tight as a chorus girl’s brassiére. 

The result was a squat, dumpy ziggurat 
tapering toward the top and crowned with 
a concrete blockhouse containing elevator 
and air-conditioning equipment. High- 
minded architects referred to them scorn- 
fully as “wedding-cake modern.” They 
were white and unadorned, faceless war- 
rens comprised of layer upon layer of 
strip windows alternating with concrete, 
like stacked sandwiches. They looked ap- 
pallingly alike. 

The native New Yorker, still stubbornly 
seeking out the old, the fusty, and the 
slightly uncomfortable amidst the en- 


croaching wilderness of stainless steel and 
blank glass, sighed a wistful sigh. The 
movers and shakers took no notice, de- 
terminedly pressed forward. 





Courtesy Rand-McNally 
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LABOR 


Wolf in Creep's Clothing 

The Textile Workers Union, C.I.O., 
plaintively asked the NLRB to throw out 
the results of an election in which it had 
failed to gain jurisdiction at the Charroin 
Manufacturing Co. of San Diego. Their 
charge: that Plant Manager Walter L. 
Berry Jr. had influenced the voting by 
dressing up like Simon Legree (i.e., in a 
long black coat, a black hat, boots and a 
big black mustache) and rushing through 
the plant cracking a large whip and crying, 
“You must vote!” But after listening to 
Berry’s explanation—that the union had 
given him the idea by getting out a pam- 
phlet in which he was depicted as a saliva- 
drooling wolf—the board decided to let 
the results stand. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
After You 


The Democratic Party, vociferously 
urged on by organized labor, had been 
making muscles at Senator Robert A. Taft 
for years. But as the 1950 elections ap- 
proached, the Administration’s menacing 
attitude seemed to subside a little. Ohio’s 
able Governor Frank Lausche, the Dem- 
ocrats’ hottest vote-getter, decided not 
to run against Taft; last week Cleveland’s 
Mayor Tom Burke, the next best bet, 
politely begged off too. 

This led to a rumor that Harry Truman 
wanted Bob Taft to win and thus remain 
a leading G.O.P. presidential candidate: 
the one candidate the President felt certain 
he could lick, hog-tied and blindfolded, in 
1952. On a trip to Ohio, Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman Bill Boyle piously denied 
the rumor. Last week Harry Truman pre- 
dicted, in equally pious tones, that the 
Democrats would carry Ohio. Taft’s prob- 
able opponent, one Joseph T. (“Jumping 
Joe”) Ferguson, an amiable political medi- 
ocrity who is state auditor, cried that he 
would massacre his foe. But the winter 
book money was on Taft, 
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TRIALS 
Some People Can Taste It 


All the world is queer but me and thee, 
dear ; and sometimes I think thee is a little 
queer. 


Assistant U.S. Attorney Thomas Mur- 
phy moved his large legal bulk in counter- 
attack last week. Down on the record in 
the somber courtroom was some of the 
most dangerous testimony yet presented 
in the defense’s effort to destroy the case 
against Alger Hiss. Dr. Carl Binger had 
labeled the star Government witness, Whit- 
taker Chambers, a “psychopathic person- 
ality” (Time, Jan. 16); all of Chambers’ 
accusations against Hiss, Dr. Binger had 
indicated, might very well be a pack of 
pathological lies. 

On the 32nd day of the trial in Manhat- 
tan’s federal court, the mountainous Mur- 
phy in cross-examination fell upon the 
self-assured doctor. 

A Certain Vagueness. Who was Dr. 
Binger and how was he qualified to make 
such judgments? The doctor admitted that 
he had had no full-time training in a men- 
tal institution, had specialized in psychia- 
try for only “about three years.” But he 
had studied “half medicine and half psychi- 
atry” in London and Heidelberg and had 
studied psychiatry in Zurich, where he 
himself had been psychoanalyzed by Dr. 
Carl Jung. He admitted that he had known 
Alger Hiss since 1947 and that his wife 
was on the staff of the same private 
school where Hiss’s wife had taught. But 
he denied any prejudices in the case. 

Murphy demanded: What would be a 
precise definition of psychopathic person- 
ality, the kind of definition which might 
be applied, for instance, to diabetes? How 
would the doctor describe diabetes? “That 
isa... particularly difficult one,” said the 
doctor. “Take dandruff,’ Murphy sug- 
gested. The doctor preferred to take dia- 
betes. But when Murphy brought him 
around again to a precise definition of 
psychopathic personality, the best the 
doctor could do was: “A disordered mental 
and emotional make-up.” 

Psychopathic personality, Dr. Binger 
agreed under Murphy’s grilling, was a 
“wastepaper-basket classification of a lot 
of symptoms.” It covered a type of human 
behavior somewhere between mere oddness 
and out & out insanity. “I think that 
psychiatric diagnosis has a certain vague- 
ness,” said the doctor. 

Einstein's Sweat Shirt. Piece by piece, 
Murphy went about rescuing his star 
witness from the wastebasket. The doctor 
had labeled Chambers with such tags as 
instability, insensitivity, untidiness and 
bizarre behavior. 

Wasn’t the fact that Chambers had 
held the same job at Tre for ten years, 
working at it sometimes 48 hours at a 
stretch, strong evidence against a diag- 
nosis of instability? “No,” said Dr. Binger. 
Didn’t the fact that Chambers had stayed 
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married to the same woman for 19 years 
also indicate stability? “It could be,” said 
Dr. Binger without interest. 

Did Chambers’ statement that he had 
testified with pity for Hiss and remorse 
over his own past indicate insensitivity? 
“Tt reflects grandiosity,” said Dr. Binger. 

Speaking of untidiness, had Dr. Binger 
ever met Dr. Einstein when he was wear- 
ing his sweat shirt? Had he ever met Will 
Rogers, Bing Crosby, Owen D. Young, 
Thomas Edison? Dr. Binger never had. 
Or Heywood Broun? Apparently he had 
met the late Heywood Broun. “Oh, dirty!” 
exclaimed the doctor. Were these people 
psychopathic? “No,” the doctor said. 

Dr. Binger had said that hiding the 
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stolen documents in a pumpkin was bizarre 
behavior. Was it bizarre for Benedict 
Arnold, when he sold out West Point to 
the British, to hide the plans in Major 
André’s shoe? “No,” said the doctor. Was 
it bizarre for Moses’ mother to hide him 
in the bulrushes? “She could scarcely put 
him in a safety-deposit box,” said the 
doctor brightly. 

Absinthe in a Daiquiri. For 2} days 
a fascinated jury listened before a final- 
ly exhausted Dr. Binger was allowed to 
step down. But Defense Attorney Claude 
B. Cross immediately wheeled up rein- 
forcements: Dr. Henry Alexander Mur- 
ray. Like both Dr. Binger and Alger Hiss, 
Dr. Murray was a graduate of Harvard. 
He had also studied under Dr. Jung. He 
testified that he had had lots of opportun- 
ity to observe psychopathic personalities at 
Harvard University, where he was director 
of the Harvard Psychological Clinic. He 
backed up his colleague, Binger. Chambers, 
he said, was a psychopathic personality. 

He had never seen Chambers, but this 


did not faze him. He had psychoanalyzed 
Adolf Hitler in absentia, correctly pre- 
dicting that Hitler would commit suicide. 
He said: “We have what is known as blind 
analysis”—analyzing the results of an- 
other psychologist’s tests. 

He had read some of Chambers’ writing, 
particularly noting Chambers’ use of im- 
agery (e.g., “Like a toad in a pool of 
petroleum”), All images, explained Dr. 
Murray, “are vehicles of thought in dream- 
ing and fantasy.” He had found other “in- 
definable qualities [of psychopathy] that 
experts recognize. It’s like tasting absinthe 
in a Daiquiri . . . Some people can taste 
it and some people can’t.” 

“My head is going round & round,” 
said Murphy. But next day he doggedly 
arose to cross-examine, wearily pursuing 
the authoritative Dr. Murray through im- 
agery, absinthe, Jung and Sigmund Freud. 

Like Dr. Binger, Dr. Murray had all 
the answers, except for one question to 
which Dr. Binger also had no answer. 
How did Chambers happen to have the 
notes in Hiss’s handwriting and the stolen 
State Department documents typed out 
on Hiss’s machine? “That is outside my 
province,” said the expert witness. Early 
this week the defense rested. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Uh—Yes 


Last June, spry old (70) James F. 
Byrnes emerged from retirement to make 
a pronouncement: “We are going down the 
road to statism,” he warned. He added a 
‘ew remarks that indicated unmistakably 
that the Southern states’-rights insurrec- 
tionists had found their most respectable 
spokesman yet. 

In the ensuing months, Jimmy Byrnes 
kept talking and supporters kept coming, 
thicker than bullbats around the chimneys 
of his Spartanburg home on a summer 
evening. They thought he ought to run for 
governor. In October, Jimmy Byrnes issued 
a firmly equivocal statement: “If I con- 
clude that as governor I could make a con- 
tribution . . . I will be a candidate. If I 
do not so conclude, I will not be a can- 
didate.” There was another question, he 
added: “Whether one, as governor, could 
secure the cooperation of other governors 
in arousing the people of the nation to 
hold the line_against further encroachment 
upon the rights of the state.” 

Last week Jimmy Byrnes concluded 
that the answer was yes. His health was 
fine (a heart scare that led to his resigna- 
tion as Secretary of State had proved a 
false alarm) and his election almost cer- 
tain. His three opponents in the Demo- 
cratic primary—the only election that 
counts—were scarcely serious competition 
for a man who had been Secretary of State, 
a Supreme Court Justice, and assistant 
President to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

No one claimed to be much surprised. 
Said one constituent: “I never saw a man 
lather up if he wasn’t going to shave.” 
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MISSISSIPPI 


Shooter's Chance 

Under Mississippi’s earthy and antiquat- 
ed penal system, the tougher and more 
ruthless a convict is, the better off he is. 
At the 16,000-acre Parchman Prison Farm 
such bad actors are used as “shooter trust- 
ies,” equipped with rifles and vertical 
stripes, and set to guarding their lesser, 
not so enterprising, fellows. Loyalty (i.e., 
shooting an escaping convict) is often re- 
warded with freedom. 

In 13 years of crime—which included 
grand larceny, cattle stealing and blasting 
an old man with a shotgun and then drown- 
ing him in the Mississippi—hefty, hard- 
fisted, 33-year-old Clarence B. (“Hogjaw”) 
Grammar was eminently qualified to be a 
“shooter.” After he began his life term at 
Parchman in 1940 he demonstrated other 
good qualities: he beat up fellow prisoners 
and talked politely to the guards. When he 
killed a convict who was attacking a prison 
guard in 1947, the state gratefully re- 
leased him, 

Bully Boys. Success, however, went to 
Hogjaw’s head. Only a year and a half 
later he got drunk, threatened some Ne- 
groes with a shotgun, resisted arrest and 
was sent back to the prison farm. He was 
not particularly dismayed; he was made 
keeper of the prison bloodhounds, was well 
fed, and was allowed to go off on criminal 
tracking jaunts when law officers asked for 
use of the dogs. 

Last month, things broke Hogjaw’s way. 
His opportunity began with a simple bit of 
Negro baiting at a sharecropper’s cabin 
near the town of Kosciusko (pop. 4,291) 
in central Mississippi. Three drunken bul- 
ly boys—an ex-convict and moonshiner 
named Leon Turner and two brothers, 
Malcolm and Wendell Whitt—broke into 
the cabin of a Negro named Thomas Har- 
ris. They attempted to rape his wife, stole 
household effects and terrorized his fam- 
ily. A few days later, after the Negro’s 
neighbors complained, the trio was arrest- 
ed and held for trial. 

They decided to “get” the sharecropper. 
Using a spoon and a beer opener, they 
chipped mortar away from the bricks of 
their cell in the ancient Attala County jail 
at Kosciusko. One night they broke out, 
armed themselves, got loose-mouthed and 
hot-eyed drunk on white lightning corn 
liquor, and then headed for the Negro’s 
cabin again. 

They came in at night bawling ob- 
scenities and shooting at everything that 
moved; they killed three children and 
wounded the sharecropper, before they 
vanished into the brush.* 


* Both houses of the Mississippi legislature de- 
plored the murders of the Negro children, asked 
speedy prosecution of the criminals. Mayor Al- 
ton Massey of Kosciusko proclaimed a “Thomas 
Harris Day,” urged donations of money for the 
family. Kosciusko’s outraged white citizens 
agreed to hire an attorney to assist in the prosc- 
cution of Turner and the Whitt brothers. 
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One of the trio, Malcolm Whitt, gave 
himself up when the liquor ran out. The 
other two hid out. A sheriff’s posse was 
organized to track them down—and the 
peerless Hogjaw and his hounds were requi- 
sitioned from the prison farm. Hogjaw 
turned up, burly and cocky, in a bright 
red shirt and striped pants. He belted on 
a pistol and holster, and at rainy daybreak 
put three dogs, High Rollin’ Red, Nigger 
and Alabama, on the trail. 

Come Out? An hour and a half later, 
the bloodhounds set up a great bass clam- 
or outside a potato shack on the farm of 
ex-Moonshiner Turner’s father. Hogjaw, 
who likes to boast that he can outrun a 
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Sorrows 

It was a week of frustration for many: 
@ After gathering farmers for miles 
around to watch a demonstration of his 
fire-extinguishing bomb, an enterprising 
salesman set it up in a tobacco barn near 
Dillon, S.C., gleefully built a fire of hay 
and leaves beneath it, then waited for it 
to put out the fire. It didn’t—at least not 
before the spectators had to run out. And 
after that the barn burned down. 
@ Mrs. Janice Pollock, who was chosen 
as Mrs. America of 1946 but turned down 
the honor (and a chance to make $2,500) 
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Hocyaw (sTRIPED PANTS) & QUARRY 
Something more than a number. 


horse, was right with the dogs, but the 
main body of cops all saw fit to maintain a 
respectful distance and await eventualities. 
Hogjaw pulled his gun, fired six shots into 
the shack and bravely bawled: “Come out, 
you sons of bitches!” 

The two came out—Turner bleeding 
from a back wound—and flopped dismally 
into the red mud. 

While Hogjaw posed proudly, cigarette 
dangling from his lips, deputies rushed up 
to arrest the killers and photographers to 
record the stirring scene. Said Hogjaw, 
with an old con’s bland and innocent eye: 
“I did it because I want to be something 
more than just a number at Parchman.” 
There was no guarantee that he would be 
released because of his big feat, but there 
would probably be.more opportunities and 
it seemed only a question of time. Hogjaw, 
who had also shot (but only wounded) 
another fleeing prisoner last August, was 
obviously the type of man that some Mis- 
sissippi law enforcers admired. 


to stay home with her husband, filed suit 
for divorce, 

Nick Drujinenko, illegitimate son of a 
White Russian woman and an Englishman 
on the International Settlement police 
force in Shanghai, was 19 when the Com- 
munists swept into his native city last 
year. Afraid to stay, he stowed away for 
the U.S. on the American President liner 
General Gordon. He was found, put ashore 
in San Francisco, sent back across the Pa- 
cific on a freighter bound for Tientsin. He 
jumped ship in Japan, was surrendered to 
the U.S. Army and put back on the U.S.- 
bound General Gordon. Last week in San 
Francisco immigration authorities were 
waiting for another ship on which to re- 
deport him to China. Lawyers of the 
American President Line shuddered at an 
awful possibility: that the Chinese Com- 
munists might refuse him entry, and he 
would spend the rest of his days a man 
without a country, crossing and recrossing 
the Pacific, at the President Line’s expense. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
At Lake Flamingo 


Alice thought she had never seen such 
a curious croquet-ground in her life; it 
was all ridges and furrows; the croquet- 
balls were live hedgehogs, and the mallets 
live flamingoes, and the soldiers had to 
double themselves up and stand on their 
hands and feet to make the arches. 

The chief difficulty Alice found at first 
was in managing her flamingo... When 
she had got its head down, and was going 
to begin again, it was very provoking to 
find that the hedgehog had unrolled itself, 
and was in the act of crawling away... 

The players all played at once without 
waiting for turns, quarreling all the while, 
and fighting for the hedgehogs. 

—Alice in Wonderland 


A large gallery was on hand for the con- 
test. China’s delegate, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, 
was in the Security Council chair because 
it was his month, by rotation, to preside. 
He recognized the Soviet delegate, Jacob 
A. Malik. Delegate Malik did not return 
the compliment: he said he did not recog- 
nize Dr. Tsiang’s right to preside or even 
to sit at the Council table. Dr. Tsiang, as 
a Chinese Nationalist, was just a “person 
who represents nobody,” said Malik. 

Angry Joker? Dr. Tsiang suggested 
that the matter of whether he was offi- 
cially present should be taken up at a spe- 
cial meeting. But Malik said that any 
meeting with Tsiang was a “parody.” 
Then Malik (having less difficulty than 
Alice had had with her flamingo) tucked 
his papers under his arm and stalked out. 
He did not even wait to hear the trans- 
lation of his speech into French and Eng- 
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lish, For all he knew (officially), a ma- 
jority of the Council members would agree 
with him when they learned what he 
had to say. 

Malik had seemed very angry when he 
was speaking, but as soon as he left the 
Council room he laughed and joked with 
newsmen. Even Malik’s chauffeur plays 
the curious Security Council walkout 
game: he drove up like clockwork as 
Malik reached the door. 

Two days later, although Tsiang was 
still present but not presiding, Malik 
came back to the Council to argue further 
against recognizing Tsiang as China’s rep- 
resentative, Malik, saying that he would 
not “participate” in a meeting at which 
Tsiang was present, went right on par- 
ticipating vociferously. 

Britain’s Sir Alexander Cadogan was 
well entangled with his flamingo. His gov- 
ernment has withdrawn recognition from 
Dr. Tsiang’s government, and recognized 
that of Malik’s Communist friends. Yet 
Sir Alexander voted for Tsiang and 
against Malik. The Briton spoke acidly 
of Malik’s “valuable cooperation,” mean- 
ing just the opposite. Sir Alexander said 
he would not repeat his remark of the 
previous meeting, that Malik’s demand 
for Tsiang’s ouster was “premature.” By 
this Sir Alexander meant that he would 
repeat his remark. 

Double Whammy? To figure out the 
next step, everybody at the meeting flut- 
tered yellow booklets called Provisional 
Rules of Procedure of the Security Coun- 
cil. If a majority of the Council nations 
follow the fashion of recognizing Red 
China, can the Council oust Tsiang? Or 
can Tsiang use China’s Big Power veto to 
block this? The answer depends on whether 


the question of ouster is procedural (not 
vetoable) or substantive (vetoable). If 
the Council majority tries to decide that 
an ouster is procedural, then China may 
try to veto this decision before the Coun- 
cil goes on to a second vote on the ouster 
issue itself. Such action would raise the 
old, delicate question of the procedural- 
substantive redundant veto, or double 
whammy. 

India’s Sir Benegal Rau said the U.N. 
had better straighten out some rules, oth- 
erwise “a government of party A might 
be recognized by the General Assembly 
while that of party B would be recognized 
by the Security Council.” Clearly, that 
would never do. 

Hardly had the excitement abated and 
U.N.’s normal boredom been restored, 
when the Russians this week announced a 
general walkout from all U.N. agencies 
and committees. The strike was to con- 
tinue until the Chinese Nationalists were 
turned out of U.N. Everybody fluttered 
the rule books again. Not in months had 
the Lake Success croquet-ground seen 
such a scurrying of hedgehogs, such a 
squirming of flamingoes. 


CONFERENCES 
Pals 


Britain’s Ernest Bevin was tired and 
blue around the gills when he came ashore 
at Colombo, Ceylon to attend the Com- 
monwealth Foreign Ministers Conference. 
“T can’t stand this climate,” said Bevin. 
“Tt’s like August bank holiday on Hamp- 
stead Heath.” His hosts arranged to have 
him carried in a sedan chair with four 
strong bearers. Said a friend to Bevin: 
“You are using a means of transporta- 
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tion which your old union* would not 
approve.” 

Last week as the ministers ended six 
days of sessions, Bevin was reminded 
again of his union days. Summing up what 
the Ceylon conference had accomplished, 
he said that his followers used to ask if 
anything ever got done at trade union 
conferences. Bevin would reply: ‘We 
meet all our old pals. We remain pals.” 

That was a good description of the 
Ceylon meeting. Few concrete agreements 
emerged, but the ministers of the United 
Kingdom and seven Dominions had freely 
discussed explosive Asiatic questions— 
without explosion. 

When the pals parted, they could look 
back on some work done, problems faced 
and attitudes aired: 

Item: The ministers agreed to chip in 
£7,500,000 to help wayward sister Burma, 
which had left the Commonwealth, get 
back on her feet. 

Item: All agreed that a peace treaty 
with Japan should be signed soon. 

Item: India’s Jawaharlal Nehru carried 
the ball for full & friendly recognition of 
Communist China, Canada’s Lester Pear- 
son was for going slow. 

Item: Malcolm Macdonald, Britain’s 
able commissioner general for South-East 
Asia, reported that he was hopeful of 
Communist defeat in French Indo-China. 
Nehru disagreed. He considered Emperor 
Bao Dai a French puppet. 

Item: Australia’s new Conservative 
Foreign Minister, red-haired Percy Spen- 
der, presented a plan for a kind of Asian 
Marshall Plan. All the ministers agreed to 
start work on this and hoped that the U.S. 
would join in. 

Much conference time was spent bela- 
boring the point that low living standards 
in Asia encouraged Communism. No one 
denied that, but, as the Ceylon meeting 
ended, London’s Economist raised an all- 
important caveat: “The most immediate 
requirement is obviously that of defense. 
Communists at least do not share the 
Western illusion that one can dispense 
with bayonets provided there is a promise 
of bread . . . The first assurance that the 
Commonwealth needs to give not only to 
its own Asian partners but to the newly 
formed independent Asian nations is of 
assistance against violent internal or ex- 
ternal attack.” 

Thus bluntly defined was the problem 
of what the West might do for Asia. What 
could Asia do for the West? Ceylon 
made a gracious start. Buddhist priests at 
Kandy, learning that Bevin has a heart 
ailment, invited him to view the cherished 
relic of Buddha’s tooth, which they say 
has curative powers. Usually the tooth is 
taken from its jeweled cases and exposed 
only once in seven years. 

What with the conference harmony and 
the tooth-viewing, Bevin left Ceylon look- 
ing better than when he arrived. 


* The Transport and General Workers Union, 
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COMMUNISTS 
The Mao Who Came to Dinner 


It was more than a month since Mao 
Tse-tung, boss of Red China, had ar- 
rived in Moscow. His talks with Stalin 
and top Soviet officials were taking long- 
er than the three or four days usually 
needed for a Stalin puppet to reach agree- 
ment with Stalin. Mao and Stalin well 
knew that the Western world was hoping 
that they had fallen out. The hope was 
probably illusory; nevertheless, Mao’s pro- 
longed visit might be a sign that all was 
not well between Soviet Russia and her 
new Communist neighbor. 


FLORA & FAUNA 
Coconuts & Sausage Meat 


For several months now, Britain’s nor- 
mally demure blue tits have been on a 
rampage, swooping into respectable houses 
to tear wallpaper from the walls, attacking 
milk wagons to guzzle the milk, mangling 
books and belaboring laundry hung out to 
dry. This sudden delinquency has caused 
a flurry of speculation in the Times letters 
column and other British forums. Some 
blamed the tits’ behavior on the lack of 
fats in austere Britain; others, like famed 
Dr. Marie (Married Love) Stopes, on the 
birds’ “unsatisfied passion for coconuts.” 
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ELEPHANT MEAT IN VIENNA 
In Honolulu, anesthetized oysters. 


POLICIES & PRINCIPLES 
Still Negative 


Irked by mounting criticism of its wait- 
until-the-dust-settles attitude in Asia, the 
U.S. State Department last month sent 
Ambassador-at-Large Philip C. Jessup to 
the Far East in the hope that he might 
pick up some ideas for a positive policy— 
or at least a positive statement. Last week 
int Seoul, Jessup found that the best he 
could utter was a strong negative. Nettled 
at Korean criticism of U.S. negativism, 
Jessup responded by taking the Koreans 
to task for failing to achieve certain U.S.- 
sponsored reforms, ¢.g., the stabilization 
of Korea’s tottering monetary system. 
Said he: “The problems of the Far East 
certainly will not be settled if you and 
other Far East nations sit back and hope 
the United States will cope with the situ- 
ation alone.” It was hardly a contribution 
to a new U.S. Asia policy. 


(Like its U.S. cousin, the chickadee, Brit- 
ain’s tit has been taught to relish the 
meat of coconuts hung on a garden tree.) 
One Times reader, the bird-loving Countess 
of Cawdor, took a more ominous view of 
the matter. “Could it be,’ she mused 
darkly, “that it is wé ourselves whose mad 
behavior has affected the tits?” 

On the Tail. Elsewhere in the world 
last week, man’s fey behavior was un- 
doubtedly affecting other members of the 
animal kingdom. In Honolulu, pearl fish- 
ermen made plans to dope stubborn oys- 
ters into yielding up their precious pearls, 
by a drug said by its sponsor to resemble 
that used by obstetricians in inducing 
“twilight sleep.” In Thaxted, Essex, a 
theatrical scene painter unveiled a gaso- 
line-powered mec hanical elephant that 
walked at 28 m.p.h., flapped its ears, car- 
ried eight passengers, a license plate and 
a taillight. 

Meantime, in far-off Vienna, a flesh & 
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blood pachyderm met a sensational end. 
For years the principal attraction of the 
Charlie Rebernigg Circus on the square 
behind Vienna’s baroque Ehriskirche had 
been a tough, smart, amiable elephant 
named Bubi. His broad, hospitable back 
was a favorite riding place for scores of 
Viennese tots. His sauntering shuffle was a 
familiar sight on the city’s streets. Last 
fortnight, Bubi became suddenly irritable 
and turned on his trainer. All Vienna said 
that that was what came of keeping a 
male elephant virginal for 28 years. When 
Bubi was shot by order of Circus Owner 
Rebernigg, all Vienna mourned. 

In the Stomach. Last week a pro- 
gressive Viennese restaurateur named Ru- 
dolf Schiener bought Bubi’s 3,500-Ib. car- 
cass. With a spirit and enterprise new to 
conservative old Vienna, he renamed his 
restaurant “The Elephant,” and began ex- 
perimenting with Bubi’s remains in the 
kitchen. He wrote new menus featuring 
Afrikabraten (roast elephant), Bubi 
Schnitzel (elephant cutlet), Gulyas 4 la 
Bubi and Bubiwurst. 

In front of his store a big sign asked: 
“Would you like to eat a piece of Bubi?” 
Viennese, who combine sentimentality and 
practicality, dried their tears and flocked 
in. “Half of Bubi,” reported one Vienna 
paper at week’s end, “has disappeared into 
the stomachs of the Viennese.” A frequent 
diner at The Elephant was Circus Owner 
Rebernigg himself. A Viennese child had 
sent him five schillings (about 25¢) to 
start a collection for another elephant— 
not to be eaten. 


REFLECTIONS 


Culture from America? 

With the courteous horror of the Lilli- 
putians for the oafish Gulliver, British 
commentators have recently felt obliged 
to pin down the invading monster of 
American culture, and examine it at close 
range. One of them, Sir William Haley, 
director general of BBC, began plans last 
fall for a series of talks by qualified intel- 
lectuals on the impact of America on 
European culture. BBC’s five lecturers— 
three Englishmen and an Irishman, with 
Harvard Professor Perry Miller conclud- 
ing in rebuttal a fortnight ago—seemed 
to pull up two stakes for every one they 
drove, but succeeded here & there in 
tethering a groping Gullivernian arm or 
a flailing leg. 

Performance. Said Sean O'Faolain: 
“The influence of the United States on 
Europe is the influence of a grandchild on 
his grandfather. This possibly will, if all 
goes well, be known in time as the Aeneas- 
Anchises complex, in grateful commemora- 
tion of the bravery, or obstinacy, of 
Aeneas in carrying his purblind sire out 
of the crumbling city of Troy. 

“In America this relationship is honored 
every 22nd of September on Forefathers’ 
Day; though I fear that they let off 
many more rockets on June 17 to honor 
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the Battle of Bunker Hill, on which date 
pious Aeneas is believed to have begun a 
successful war of independence to get rid 
of the old man on his back.” 

Said Publisher J. E. Morpurgo: “Amer- 
ica had become Europeanized, and the 
Europe which she had taken as her model 
was the Europe of the roth Century, the 
Europe of decay. But America had found 
more efficient means of spreading rotten- 
ness than had ever been known to the Eu- 
rope she copied. America had Hollywood 
. . . We, in Europe, need to revive the 
habit of asking questions; Hollywood has 
taught us to be content with answers.” 

Martin Cooper, the Spectator’s music 
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critic, was almost angrily contemptuous 
of American creative music and its ina- 
bility to influence Europe. America’s forte, 
said Cooper, is the “smooth efficiency” of 
its big orchestras, “that concentration on 
performance natural among a people pre- 
occupied with means rather than ends.” 

John Lehmann, editor of New Writing, 
while deploring the possible influence of a 
“spiritual emptiness” which he finds in 
today’s American literature, predicted for 
the U.S. “a new generation of writers who 
are determined to find positive values not 
in the exploded myth of endless industrial 
progress, but in the heart and soul of man.” 

Inquiry. Bertrand Russell recalled. an 
older European attitude toward the U.S.: 
“The Duchess of Cambridge, at a garden 
party, examined my mother’s skirts, say- 
ing in a loud voice: ‘I want to see if they 
are dirty, because I hear you only associ- 
ate with dirty radicals and dirty Ameri- 
cans.’ Of the present-day U.S., Russell 
continued: 

“What is the distinctively American 
outlook? And what, in comparison, is the 


distinctively European outlook? Tradi- 
tionally, the European outlook may be 
said to be derived from astronomy .. . 
When the Lord answered Job out of the 
whirlwind, He said: ‘Canst thou bind the 
sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the 
bands of Orion?’ The reply was in the 
negative . . . The conclusion is that man 
is a feeble creature, to whom only sub- 
mission and worship are becoming. Pride 
is insolence, and belief in human power is 
impiety... 

“Where life is hard, and the medieval 
tradition is still strong, as in most parts of 
Europe, this outlook on life still dom- 
inates philosophy, literature, and the feel- 
ings of ordinary men and women. In 
America hardly a trace of this outlook 
survives . . . To all intents and purposes 
God is an adjunct of man, a help in church 
work and in procuring victory in man- 
made wars. The Power that humbled Job 
out of the whirlwind no longer finds an 
echo in American mentality. . . 

“From the highest flights of philosophy 
to the silliest movie, the distinctive fea- 
ture of American thought and feeling is a 
determination to have done with the no- 
tion of ‘fact’. . . Pragmatism. . . is the 
typical American philosophy: there are no 
‘facts’ that have to be passively acknow]- 
edged, and ‘truth’ is a mistaken concept. 

“Dewey, the leading philosopher of 
America, replaces ‘truth’ by ‘warranted 
assertibility.’” This is arrived at, not by 
merely observing the environment, but by 
an interaction with it which continues 
until it has been so modified as to become 
acceptable to us. . . In old days, a belief 
might be ‘true’ even if the government 
frowned on it; now, it cannot have ‘war-° 
ranted assertibility’ if the police object to 
it—unless those who hold it are strong 
enough to promote a successful revolu- 
tion. The political consequences of such a 
philosophy have been worked out with 
ruthless logic in George Orwell's book 
Nineteen Eighty-Four.” 

Russell deplores the stunting of the 
esthetic sense by such pragmatic preoc- 
cupation, but finds at last something good 
which America can give to Europe: 

“lIn America] the hopefulness and en- 
terprise that circumstances permit increase 
the success that is achieved beyond what 
would be possible for men of a different 
temperament. Obstacles, it is felt, exist to 
be overcome, and therefore they are over- 
come. All this is admirable. It existed in 
Elizabethan England, and to a lesser de- 
gree in Victorian England. A little more 
of this American spirit would do us far 
more good than any amount of austerity 
unrelieved by hope. . « 

“Above all things, European culture, if 
it is to remain vital, needs hope and 
imaginative vision. These things are com- 
mon in America, as they were in Victorian 
England. If we can recover them by con- 
tact with Americans, there is every pos- 
sibility of a future no less glorious and 
no less happy than our past.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Slow Starter 


One day last week, Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee summoned his ministers 
to the white-pillared cabinet room at No. 
10 Downing Street to announce that Brit- 
ain’s next general election would be held 
Feb. 23. 

No More Money. The meeting lasted 
only 30 minutes. Then Attlee took his 
wife to a matinee at the Criterion to cele- 
brate their 28th wedding anniversary. The 
play was a farce based on the plight of 
rich Britons stranded in a swank Swedish 
hotel after having spent all the money 
(£50) Attlee’s government allows tourists 
to take out of Britain. At one point, a 
player remarked wanly: “My accountant 
has forbidden me to die until the Tories 
get back.” Attlee just smiled. 

Winston Churchill, on vacation at Fun- 
chal on the island of Madeira, received 
the news of the election date by telephone 
from London, promptly flew home. Land- 
ing at Southampton, Churchill said: “I 
heard there was going to be a general elec- 
tion, so I thought I had better come back 
in case I was wanted. I think it’s high time 
we had a new Parliament.” The old Tory 
also praised Attlee for giving six weeks’ 
notice of the election. Said Churchill: 
“It’s just what I did the last time. I hope 
it will be an equally good result—the 
other way around.” 

Actually, the campaign stumbled at the 
start. All parties, especially the Tories, 
were uncertain how to interpret a new 
election law. It limits what a candidate 
may legally spend to £450, plus twopence 
for each voter in a county constituency, a 
penny ha’penny for each voter in a bor- 
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ough constituency. The law says that vic- 
torious candidates can be unseated if it is 
proved that they and their supporters 
spent more than the legal limit. The big 
question was: Would the courts decide 
that expenses of regular month-to-month 
political propaganda were chargeable 
against individual candidates as campaign 
expenditures? 

No More Slogans. A similar question 
on expense limits was raised concerning 
various anti-nationalization _ publicity 
drives conducted by private business. 
Britain’s cement tycoons, for instance, de- 
cided that they would cease stamping 
cement bags with the slogan “Don’t Mix 
Nationalization With Cement.” 

One exception to this cautious policy 
was 67-year-old Baron Lyle of West- 
bourne, whose firm of Tate & Lyle is the 
biggest sugar refinery in Britain (the bar- 
on’s coat of arms includes interlaced sugar 
canes surmounted by a defiant rooster). 
Baron Lyle is the sponsor of the “Mr. 
Cube” cartoons, which feature an animat- 
ed lump of sugar with definite opinions 
against proposals to nationalize Britain’s 
sugar industry (Time, Dec. 19). The “Mr. 
Cube” cartoons, he declared frostily, 
would continue to appear on his sugar 
packages, at least until the King dissolves 
Parliament Feb. 3. 

In other respects, too, the race was off 
to a slow start. Beginning Feb. 3, an- 
nounced the already nationalized British 
Broadcasting Corp., all political jokes 
would be banned. Three days after Attlee 
had set the election date, Britons were 
being subjected to far less electioneering 
than they had been the week before. The 
campaign probably would not get rolling 
again until early February. 


Off Shivering Sand 


At 7 p.m. Thursday, Jan 12, the little 
(643-ton) Swedish motor tanker Divina 
was plowing out of the Thames estuary, 
four miles from shore, between Red Sand 
Tower and the Shivering Sand banks. 
Second Mate Franz Leipelt, officer on 
watch, and a British pilot were on the 
bridge. At the helm, Swedish Able Seaman 
Herbert Tonning guided his ship at a cau- 
tious 10 knots through a calm, moonless 
night. From the bridge came a ‘shouted 
order. Tonning spun the wheel, hard. He 
heard the crunch of steel on steel. Captain 
Karl Hammerberg, hunched over a pot of 
tea in the officers’ saloon, was thrown 
headlong on the table. He ran to the 
bridge. The ship’s clock stood at 7:04. 

A Matter of Seconds. At 7 p.m. His 
Majesty’s Submarine Truculent was head- 
ed up the Thames estuary for the Chatham 
Naval Base, after a diving test cruise in 
the North Sea. Aboard was her regular 
complement of six officers, 55 men, plus 
18 civilian Navy yard technicians who had 
been checking up on recent repairs to the 
Truculent. 

Most of the men, joking and waiting 
for supper, were standing around below 
decks. Second Class Engine Room Artificer 
Ed Buckingham was getting congratula- 
tions on his 32nd birthday. Navy Yard 
Surveyor Roy Stevens had just finished 
shaving. Leading Seaman Fred Henley got 
his supper early so that he could report 
for duty. He started up the conning tower 
to join the Truculent’s bearded command- 
er, Lieut. Cyril Philip Bowers (30), and 
three other young officers. Later Henley 
described what happened: 

“Just as I was going up to the bridge, I 
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heard the captain shout a quick order to 
the engine room. Almost at once we were 
struck. With the others, I stood still. In a 
matter of seconds, the ship seemed to sink 
beneath us and go straight down.” Henley, 
Bowers and the three others were flounder- 
ing in the sea. 

A Matter of Minutes. Water gushed 
into the forward torpedo room through 
the hole made by the Divina’s prow. Be- 
fore the lights went out Civilian Stevens 
had a chance to check the depth gauge: 
the Truculent rested on the bottom, 42 
feet below the surface. “I knew then that 
an escape could be made,” said Stevens. 
“All that worried me was what would 
happen on top.” 

At a cry of “Everybody aft,” men 
stumbled into two compartments: the 
engine room and the engineer's mess. 
Watertight doors were dogged shut with 
20 men in the engine room, 22 in the mess. 

In the engine room Chief Petty Officer 
Sam Hine, who had spent 20 of his 37 
years in the Navy, was the senior rank 
present. He asked, “Who can swim?” 
Swimmers volunteered to give their es- 
cape gear* to those non-swimmers who 
had none. 

Then Hine and his men began as des- 
perate and difficult a job as seamen can 
undertake—escape from a sunken sub. At 
7:40 Hine opened the sea valves and be- 
gan slowly flooding the compartment. He 
lowered a canvas funnel, big enough for 
one man to get through. At the top of the 
funnel was a hatch, opening outside the 
vessel. The bottom of the funnel was 
under the surface of the water in the 
compartment. 

The rising water in the compartment in- 
creased. pressure. The men had to wait 
until the pressure inside approximately 
equaled that of the sea outside—other- 
wise, when the hatch was opened, the sea 
would rush in upon them. This process 
took 30 minutes. 

Fun & Songs. As the water rose, the 
men floated to the top of the compart- 
ment and clung to overhead beams. The 
air was hot and foul. Somebody cracked: 
“This is one thing you can’t blame on the 
Socialist government,” and somebody 
laughed. Somebody started a song; the 
rest joined in. Afterwards, Cook Ray Fry 
said: “It didn’t seem long, because every- 
one laughed and joked as if they were in 
the local [pub]. But you felt bad inside.” 

At 8:10 the men began going out the 
hatch. They had to dive down toward the 
floor, crawl into the canvas funnel and up 
through the hatch. “We formed a queue as 
though we were waiting for a bus,” said 
one survivor. The trip to the surface took 
4o seconds. After he got outside, Engine 
Room Artificer Frank Mossman was 
snagged by a piece of deck rigging. “I was 
caught on it for about a minute, but it 
seemed an eternity,” he said. 


* An oxygen breathing bag hung from the neck. 
A hose connects it with a mouthpiece firmly 
encasing the mouth, 
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Finally only Chief Hine and Ed Buck- 
ingham were left. Hine, as senior, was the 
last to leave the ship. They met on the 
surface two minutes later. Buckingham re- 
called: “One minute we were swimming 
together, and the next he was being swept 
away from me.” Told that Hine had al- 
most certainly died, Buckingham said: 
“We were great friends.” 

"No Idea." All this time, the Ad- 
miralty did not know that the Truculent 
had been lost. Divina’s Captain Hammer- 
berg explained: “I had no idea we had 
struck a submarine. We all thought it was 
some kind of surface vessel and that there 
would be survivors swimming in the water. 
We did what I considered—andé still con- 
sider—the proper thing. We launched a 
lifeboat and threw out life belts. The sur- 
vivors we did pick up were not in any 
fit state to talk and we continued rescue 
operations without realizing that it was a 
submarine we had hit.” 

At 8:15, when the first men from the 
engine room hatch were coming to the 
surface, the Admiralty got the word. De- 
stroyers, frigates, tugs, tenders and salvage 
ships hurried to the scene. One Lancaster 
bomber, carrying divers to the wreck, 
crashed; five men died, indirectly adding 
to the toll. 

At 4:30 next morning a tug spotted the 
Truculent’s emergency marker buoy. The 
web-booted, goggled divers, known in the 
service as “frogmen,” battled all morning 
to reach the hull of the sub. At 12:2 
p.m., the frogmen sent up a chilling mes- 
sage: “No signals can be heard.” 

Not since June 1939, when H.M. Sub- 
marine Thetis went down in the Mersey 
estuary below Liverpool with a loss of 99 
lives, had the Royal Navy suffered such a 
peacetime tragedy. Of the 79 aboard the 





Truculent only 15 had been saved. Ten 
bodies were discovered floating in the 
estuary on Friday. Most of the 54 missing 
had probably escaped from the sub and 
had been dragged by the tide out to sea. 

"The Admiralty Regrets..." All day 
Sam Hine’s wife Maud waited at the 
Chatham Navy Dock gates. “I’ve been 
through all this before,” she said cheer- 
fully. “In 1942 my husband’s submarine 
was sunk, I waited four months for news. 
Then a telegram came telling me he was 
a prisoner.” 

This time, Maud Hine’s_ telegram 
brought no good news. At 6 p.m. Friday, 
just 23 hours after the crash, the Ad- 
miralty announced: “. .. No hope can 
now be entertained that there will be any 
further survivors from H.M. Submarine 
Truculent.” King George sent a message 
to the Admiralty: “Please convey to the 
next of kin of all those who have lost their 
lives the deep sympathy of the Queen and 
myself.” 


GERMANY 
Under Four Eyes 


France’s Foreign Minister Robert Schu- 
man visited Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
of the West German Federal Republic at 
Bonn last week. The two men talked in 
secret—‘“unter vier Augen” (under four 
eyes)—as Lorrainer Schuman, a former 
German soldier, put it. 

During the meeting, headlines in the 
demagogic sectors of the French and Ger- 
man press yipped about the Saar issue. 
Afterwards, Adenauer disclosed that he 
had reaffirmed Germany's claim to the 
Saar; Schuman said he had told Adenauer 
that France viewed the Saar as a point on 
the peace-treaty agenda. 

For reporters, disappointed that the 
talk had not produced more news, Ade- 
nauer had sensible reproof. “It is accom- 
plishment enough,” he said, “that for the 
first time since the war, Franco-German 
talks have at last begun at the very top 
level. Why should we have been expected 
to begin [by settling] such a red-hot 
question?” 


Hope on the Elbe 


Boasts a 1950 German travel folder: 
“Hamburg has everything.” To Germans 
from the shabby towns and the bombed- 
out cities, the statement seems true. 

Stork Club on the Elbe. The shops 
that line the Binnen-Alster Lake, in the 
heart of the city, look like those of Fifth 
Avenue; their windows are filled with 
French perfumes, Danish silver and Paris 
gowns, minks and foxes. Splendid res- 
taurants (including the Seute Deern, a 
three-masted schooner tied up at the 
waterfront) serve fresh caviar and Prague 
ham; a meal costs $6 to $8. 

Hamburg’s opera is superb; its concert 
stage draws top musicians from all Europe. 
Night life is gaudier than anywhere north 
of Paris. The current stage hit, The Czardas 
Princess, 195@, a fast-paced musical, pokes 
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fun at the Bonn government and the Al- 
lied High Commission for Germany 
(HICOG). 

In the waterfront sector of St. Pauli, 
dozens of nightclubs stretch along a half- 
mile of neon lights on the Reeperbahn. 
Seamen of all nations dance with heavily 
rouged “animation ladies,” and pay Stork 
Club prices for flaccid German champagne. 
The rule at the Bal Paradox is that the 
women ask the men to dance. In Ham- 
burg’s railroad station is the Trefpunkt 
agency: for 25 marks ($5.95) a man can 
leaf through a photo album, select a girl, 
arrange a date. Says proud Trefipunkt 
Manager Max Pollack: “All my girls are 
high-class, and you'd be surprised how 
many of them find husbands this way. My 
turnover is high.” 

A Double Blow. Hamburg has every- 
thing. Behind the tourist-trap front and 
the glitter lie wide acres of postwar rubble 
—physical and economic and spiritual. 

Hamburg is basically worse off than any 
big German city. Once Europe’s greatest 
port, it throve because of two industries: 
shipping and shipbuilding. 

In shipping, Hamburg got most of its 
business not from Germany (whose trade 
moved largely elsewhere, such as in the 
Rhine River system), but from the vast 
hinterland of Eastern Europe, via the 
Elbe. As far as its old trade is concerned, 
Hamburg is now on the wrong side of the 
Iron Curtain, Even if Hamburg had its 
old cargo to work, it lacks ships. The 
Potsdam Agreement took many of Ger- 
many’s remaining ships as reparations. 

The Hamburg-Amerika Line has been 
paying pensions to 2,000 of its old em- 
ployees. To keep going, the line has re- 
sorted to all kinds of makeshifts—it tied 
the bombed passenger-freighter St. Louis 
to a dock, ran it as a restaurant-hotel. It 
has also been operating a mail-order agen- 
cy, a resort hotel, an insurance company 
and a fleet of harbor tugs. 

Shipbuilding, the other half of Ham- 
burg’s prosperity, was also flattened by 
the war. The mammoth Blohm & Voss ship- 
yards were carted away as reparations 
after 1945. Today the remaining yards have 
a capacity of 70,000 tons (those of all 
other German ports combined, 60,000 
tons), but there is little solid business. 

Old seamen and shipyard workers have 
become cab drivers, waiters, elevator 
operators, janitors, trolley conductors, 
house painters. During the Christmas rush, 
a former ship captain worked in a depart- 
ment store as a detective. 

Last fall the Paris Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference decided to let Germany build 
ships of 7,200 tons, provided the speed 
did not exceed 13} knots. German shipping 
men sulked at these limits, asserting that 
they could not compete with larger, faster 
vessels under other flags. On grounds of 
military security, the British have opposed 
all plans to expand German shipping. The 
Germans claimed that the British were 
afraid of German competition. Said a U.S. 
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official : “The British are hipped on the sub- 
ject. You'd think we were advocating that 
Germany get the atom bomb.” 

Tired Restaurateurs. Last week hope 
bloomed in Hamburg. Lord Mayor Max 
Brauer was home from a six-week visit 
to the U.S., where he had seen Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson and talked with 
investment bankers. “From all I could 
gather,” he told fellow Hamburgers, “re- 
strictions on German shipbuilding will be 
lifted very soon, certainly by 1952.” 

At once, Germany’s great wounded port 
stirred to new life and spirit. Some 65,000 
shipyard workers might get jobs. Ship 
operators snapped out of their sulks, be- 
gan buying old freighters and drafting 
blueprints for new ones. First construction 
job: Hamburg Orient Line ordered six 
small freighters for Middle East runs. 

Before 1950 was over, the black, red 
and gold flag of the West German Federal 
Republic would fly from masts on the seven 
seas. Commenting on the amazingly swift 
change in Hamburg’s mood, a Hamburg- 
Amerika Line official said: “I guess that 
we just decided we'd been in the restaurant 
business long enough.” 


ITALY 
Red Fog 


Modena’s cobbled streets and medieval 
squares were curtained in thick morning 
mist. Toward Adolfo Orsi’s iron foundry 
10,000 workers carrying red flags advanced 
in long columns. Police were there to meet 
them. The marchers swung away from the 
foundry toward Orsi’s two other factories. 
The police, leaving 30 men to guard the 
foundry, followed the marchers. Too late 
they discovered that they had been out- 
maneuvered: the foundry was the main 


objective after all. The workers rushed 
the gates 1,000 strong, while others cir- 
cled the foundry to climb over the back 
walls. Police reinforcements arrived and 
an armed battle was joined. Casualties: 
six workers killed, 80 workers and two 
policemen wounded. 

Organizer of the strike, 37-year-old Ar- 
turo Galavotti, is boss of Modena’s labor 
and of its Communist Party. A townsman 
calls him “one of the harshest among the 
harsher members of the Communist Par- 
ty.” Galavotti has been disrupting In- 
dustrialist Orsi’s factories with “hiccup 
strikes” (successive stoppages in one de- 
partment after another). Last month Orsi 
closed the foundry, blamed rising produc- 
tion costs. At Galavotti’s insistence, he 
offered to reopen this month. Orsi refused, 
however, to rehire 30 workers whom he 
called Communist troublemakers. Gala- 
votti turned down the offer. Orsi stood 
pat, refused to postpone the reopening of 
his foundry. 

‘Result: six new Red martyrs. Into Mo- 
dena’s streets crowded 150,000 spectators, 
and 50,000 with 5,000 red flags followed 
in the cortege. Red Boss Palmiro Togliatti 
delivered an oration: “A society which 
doesn’t provide work for all its compo- 
nents is a cursed society. Cursed are those 
who hold reins of power in this cursed 
society. Cursed are those who reject with 
armed violence, with murder and massacre 
the humblest request a man can make: a 
request to work . .. These acts cry to 
God for vengeance.” 

In Rome, a visiting British M.P. won- 
dered why those who held the reins of 
power in Modena had not tried to stop the 
strikers without shooting. “Why do you 
never use water hoses?” he asked Minister 
of the Interior Mario Scelba. “They make 
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people ridiculous without hurting them.” 
Answered Scelba: “You see, we have no 
water in so many places.” 

At week’s end, the Orsi foundry an- 
nounced that it would reopen with 80 
workers, including all 30 of the ousted 
Communists. Everybody realized that, for 
the moment at least, Communist Gala- 
votti had won the battle in the fog. 


A Tale of Two Villages 


The prosperous villagers of Spilamberto 
in North Italy raged with frustration when 
they looked down on the neighboring vil- 
lage of San Cesario. One might have 
thought the shoe would be on the other 
foot: Spilamberto’s 3,500 people thrive on 
the yield of their vineyards, their orchards, 
and their explosives factory; San Cesario’s 
1,500 citizens live on lower ground, where 
the uncertain waters of the Panaro River 
often overflow into the vineyards and the 
groves of apple and cherry trees. But San 
Cesario has what Spilamberto wants: a 
small bronze cannon with a broken breech, 
Last week, Spilamberto was suing San 
Cesario for the cannon, 

Spilambertians said that it had been 
given to their town many years ago by 
Baldassarre Castiglione, a local resident 
who collected river stones, old guns and 
butterflies. Castiglione was remembered 
for the cannon, and for his habit of pun- 
ishing his walking stick, when it fell to the 
ground, by standing it for three days in a 
corner of the room. San Cesarians said 
that the cannon was originally theirs, and 
they lent it for one day in 1880 to the 
Spilambertians, who would not give it back, 

Hot Cannon. On feast days, the Spi- 
lambertians brought the cannon to the 
border of the villages, shot it off in the 
direction of San Cesario. At festivals, San 
Cesarians shouted, “Give us back our 
cannon, swindlers,” and the Spilamber- 
tians replied, “Come and get it, cowards.” 

This kept on for 64 years until there 
arose in San Cesario one who could take 
the challenge. Young Gustavo Sola, a par- 
tisan hero of World War II, was known as 
“Tl Corsaro” (the pirate). When the war 
was over, the 23-year-old Corsaro went 
with two friends to Spilamberto’s priest, 
who had charge of the cannon, and per- 
suaded him to yield the trophy in exchange 
for a signed receipt. Detouring en route 
so the countryside might see, J! Corsaro 
trundled the cannon home in a handcart, 
and received a hero’s welcome: a supper 
of lasagna, tortellini, young kid, pork and 
chicken, topped off by a demijohn of wine. 
Next day, he loaded the cannon with a 
double charge of powder, and fired it in 
the direction of Spilamberto. Unfortunate- 
ly, the heavy charge split the breech, 

Spilamberto’s priest, Don Romeo Spat- 
tini, went to court, asking return of the 
cannon plus damages for the splitting of 
the breech. He brandished the receipt, but 
Il Corsaro slyly pointed out that he had 
not specified when he would return the 
cannon. He hid the cannon at a dairy 
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It Corsaro, CANNON & FRIEND 
No time for Red rallies, 


farm, and San Cesarians took turns guard- 
ing it. They organized an official Commit- 
tee for the Cannon, to produce evidence 
for the trial. All San Cesario was together 
on this: the committee included the Com- 
munist J] Corsaro, the priest of the vil- 
lage, and the leader of San Cesario’s 
Christian Democrats. 

Cold War. As the two villages waited 
for the court’s decision, they each poured 
insulting pity upon the other. “Those poor 
people, the Spilambertians,” said // Cor- 
saro, “they have the goiter, It’s not their 
fault. It is only the water.” Down the 


PREMIER MALAN 
No time for white supremacy. 





road in Spilamberto, the secretary of the 
village’s Demo-Christian Party felt equal- 
ly sorry for the San Cesarians. “Good 
folks,” he said, “only they have the goiter. 
Confidentially, they really have got it 
properly. It is the fault of the water.” 
Said one old Cesarian: “The Spilamber- 
tians cannot keep their wives. Three 
ran away last month.” Said a pitying 
Spilambertian: “In San Cesario the wom- 
en have babies before getting married— 
and by youngsters of Spilamberto, better 
than their own.” Between the two villages 
it was priest against priest, Demo-Chris- 
tian against Demo-Christian, Communist 
against Communist. 

When an organizer for Italy’s Commu- 
nist-dominated General Confederation of 
Labor came to San Cesario last week to 
get support for a general strike (see 
above), he had to call off his rally for 
lack of interest. Despite the fact that San 
Cesario voted 87% Red in the 1948 elec- 
tion, no one now has time for party activi- 
ties. Said one San Cesarian to the organ- 
izer: “Everyone is busy with meetings of 
great importance—about the cannon.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 
The Sphinx Warns 


South Africa’s Finance Minister Nico- 
laas Christiaan Havenga, 67, is known as 
the Old Sphinx of Premier Daniel Malan’s 
cabinet. While Nationalist colleagues have 
cried the Black Peril and built up racial 
tension, reticent Havenga has secluded 
himself in his Pretoria office or at his Free 
State horse farm. There he has brooded 
over the country’s shortage of dollar ex- 
change. He visited the U.S. last year, tried 
in vain to drum up a loan, discovered that 
his government’s oppression of its black 
majority was giving South Africa a bad 
name abroad. 

Dour Daniel Malan growled that the 
outside world’s hostile opinion was “inter- 
ference mania.” Last week Old Sphinx 
Havenga took issue with the Premier. 
“With world opinion against us,” he 
warned, “it is not wise or practical at the 
present stage to take away any of the 
rights which have been given to non- 
Europeans.” As leader of the Afrikaner 
Party, a small, less stridently chauvinistic 
ally of Malan’s Nationalists, Havenga 
holds the balance of power in the govern- 
ment. He used it to force a slowdown in 
the racial program. Among other things, 
Malan had planned to deprive 800,000 
Cape Coloreds (mixed bloods) of consti- 
tutional voting and representation rights. 
Faced with Havenga’s objection, Malan 
reluctantly dropped the project for 1950. 

It was the first check on the National- 
ists’ white supremacy drive since they 
took office in 1948. Said the Johannesburg 
Star: “Havenga appears to be the only 
member of the government who is pre- 
pared to think in terms other than depri- 
vation or restriction of [non-European] 
rights.” 
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WHAT KIND OF ENGINES power America’s finest cars? 
V-8's! What kind powers the 50 Ford? A 100-horsepower 
V-8! What other low-priced car has a V-8? None! And 
only Ford offers your choice of 100 h.p. V-8 or 95 h.p. Six. 


WHAT KIND OF BRAKES does Ford have? Ford 
has King-Size Brakes—with “Magic Action” that 
uses part of the car’s forward momentum for in- 
creased stopping power. That’s one reason why 
Ford brakes stop you with 35% less pedal pressure! 


WHAT KIND OF A BODY does the 50 Ford have? 
Ford’s own “Lifeguard” body of heavy gauge steel! 
What’s more, the Ford “Lifeguard” body is 
“sound-conditioned” in roof, doors and panels— 
so your ride is not only safe but quiet! 


: 
Wiis telson Theres a 


Optional at extra cost 





WHAT KIND OF A RIDE does Ford 
give? A hushed ” Mid Ship” ride— 
you travel in the balanced center 
section of the car—cushioned by 
Ford's famous “Hydra-Coil” Front 
Springs, “Para-Flex” Rear Springs. 


WHAT KIND OF STYLE does Ford 
give you? “Fashion Car” styling— 
styling that stays out in front be- 
cause Ford stylists are forward- 
looking... They join Ford engineers 
in one objective—to make Ford the 
one fine car in the low-price field. 


in your tuture...with a future built in 
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BOLIVIA 
Siege 


Having beaten down half a dozen up- 
risings and one full-scale civil war in three 
years, Bolivian officials moved swiftly to 
meet another crisis last week. “In view of 
irrefutable evidence that subversive pre- 
parations were afoot,” suave, bearded 
President Mamerto Urriolagoitia ordered 
the exile of ten civilians and army officers 
(including one general) and slapped on a 
drum-tight state of siege. 

Though government communiqués 
spoke darkly of their old bogey, the neo- 
fascist Movement of Nationalist Revolu- 
tion, the President faced far more deep- 
seated and widespread opposition than the 
M.N.R. For over three months he had 
been trying without success to get other 
democratic parties to join with his own 
Republican Socialist Union Party in a 
coalition government to stave off econom- 
ic disaster. Just before the state-of-siege 
order, a rumor went around that a group 
of army officers had given Urriolagoitia 
24 hours to form a “government of na- 
tional unity.” 

Bolivia's political state of siege was the 
direct consequence of an economic state 
of siege. The national budget depends on 
tin for around 45% of its revenue. With 
world prices tumbling (from $1.03 to 
774¢ a Ib. in the last four months), tin 
mines had been closing all over the tree- 
less, three-mile-high altiplano. Since May’s 
bloody Catavi riots (Time, June 13), 
almost 10,000 Indian miners had been 
thrown out of work. 

Before Christmas Urriolagoitia offered 
to give tin producers who increased their 
exports a more favorable exchange rate 
for their dollar earnings. Such a measure 
was of small help: Malaya and Indonesia, 
with the advantage of currency devalua- 
tion, were selling high-grade tin at a 
price Bolivia could not continue to meet. 
Last week the President appointed an 
Emergency Economic Committee to re- 
port on possible fiscal expedients. 

In Washington, Bolivian representatives 
urged the U.S. to stockpile Bolivian tin at 
a price around go¢ a Ib. Reluctant to pay 
a bonus of 124¢ a Ib. above the world 
price, U.S. officials stuck to the view that 
the Bolivians would have to continue to 
help themselves. With little else to sell in 
the world but high-cost tin, and with their 
unemployment rolls growing daily, Boliv- 
ians could look forward to a long siege. 


COSTA RICA 
Vaccinated & Feeling Fine 


In San José last week, Costa Ricans 
once again could boast that their coun- 
try’s schoolmasters outnumber their sol- 
diers. This happy state of affairs had been 
accomplished by the simple method of 
abolishing the army. 

And why not? The revolution of 1948 
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PRESIDENT URRIOLAGOITIA 
Besides a bogey, the budget. 


was long past; the 18 months of junta- 
bossed reconstruction were over. Under 
Otilio Ulate, who was installed last No- 
vember in the presidency to which he was 
elected just before the 1948 uprising, the 
little (pop. 813,000) Central American 
republic was fast winning back its old 
reputation for peace and progress. 

Ulate resumed the presidential custom 
of walking to the San José post office 
every day to get his mail. He also walked 
to work. Coming out of his two-story 
stucco house on the capital’s north side 





International 
PRESIDENT ULATE 
Instead of an army, confidence. 


one day last week, he struck out as usual 
past the corner grocery and crossed the 
Parque Morazan toward the palace. In the 
park, a fat waiter passed him. “Buenos 
dias, Don Otilio,” said the waiter. The 
President of Costa Rica tipped his hat. 

One evening, passing up a Club Unién 
reception, the President took in the danc- 
ing in the Parque Central. As he sat on a 
park bench watching the capital’s famous- 
ly handsome sefioritas walk by arm in 
arm, some drunks raised a cheer for the 
government's bitterest enemy, exiled ex- 
President Rafael Calderén Guardia. Ulate 
forbade their arrest. “Let them vive whom 
they wish,” he said. 

Ulate was also a citizens’ President at 
his palace desk. Proclaiming that “‘a little 
Franciscan poverty” was necessary if the 
1950 budget were to balance, he slashed 
his own salary 23% (to $570 a month), 
fired a block of office workers, reduced the 
total number of cars available for govern- 
ment officials to 15. His explanation for 
abolishing the army was short and to the 
point. “So long as the government has the 
confidence of the people,” he said, “it has 
an army.” 

To the disappointment of his conserva- 
tive backers, Ulate showed no inclination 
to modify the 10% tax on capital imposed 
by Junta Boss José Figueres. But as long 
as coffee continued to bring record prices, 
well-to-do Costa Ricans would not grumble 
too much. Congress and country seemed 
to agree that things were going just about 
right again. Said a satisfied planter in San 
José: “Costa Rica has been vaccinated. 
The revolution did it. We had to have it. 
Costa Rica is protected against power- 
grabbers for the next so years. We have 
regained the democracy we lost.” 


VENEZUELA 
Spanish Omelet 


Into Caracas’ tiny Hogar Americano 
lecture hall one night last week filed 150 
smartly dressed Venezuelans. The eve- 
ning’s attraction: recitations from their 
own works by a four-man road company of 
Spanish poets. It was one of several “cul- 
tural” sideshows currently touring Latin 
America to illumine the beauties of Fran- 
cisco Franco’s Hispanidad. The mistress 
of ceremonies, a local poetess named Alicia 
Larralde de Ferrero, did not observe that 
more than a dozen uninvited guests had 
joined the audience. 

After a few words of introduction from 
Dofa Alicia, Poet Antonio Zubiaurre 
launched into his Death of Manolete, a 
lyrical tribute to one of Spain’s great bull- 
fighters. He had scarcely got the bull into 
the ring when his lisping Castilian was in- 
terrupted by the splat of a tomato against 
his coat lapel. 

The lights went out; eggs and tomatoes 
flew. The dark hall rang with women’s 
screams, the thud of chairs wielded in 
combat, and the scuffle and bump of 
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poetry lovers colliding in mid-flight. As if 
to prove that there was more at issue than 
the quality of the verse, there were cries 
of “Down with Franco!” Dofa Alicia, 
opening her mouth to call for police, 
caught a slap squarely in the face. 
Policemen, stationed in the rear of the 
hall against just such an emergency, finally 
located the light switch, then nabbed 13 
suspects as they headed for the door. When 
the intruders had been hauled off to jail, 
the shaken poets resumed their readings. 
“This,” declared one, pointing to an egg 
stain on his coat, “is a decoration from the 
international brigades in Stalin’s service.” 
Next morning the poets took off for 
what they hoped would be a more amiable 
reception in Bogota. The 13 critics were 
still in jail and there was no telling, said 
the chief of Venezuela’s National Security 
Police, how long they would be there. 


NICARAGUA 
A Matter of Opinion 


In the little city of Leén one night last 
week, brothers Ignacio and Manuel Vargas, 
aged 18 and 20, went from the open- 
roofed adobe Margot theater, where they 
had seen the sultry story of White Cargo, 
to a bar, where they discussed the film’s 
star, Hedy Lamarr, over glasses of guaro 
(rum). “A paragon of rectitude,” said 
Ignacio. “A lady of little virtue,” said 
Manuel. Both whipped out knives. Both 
died in a Leén hospital next day. 


MEXICO 


Souvenir 


Hour after hour, as the blocks-long, 
four-abreast line of patient, pious Mexi- 
cans inched forward, a squat, swarthy 
man moved stolidly along with it. It was 
worth the trouble, he reflected. It was not 
every day that a Mexican could see so 
holy a relic with his own eyes. It was not 
every day that a Belgian monk, trying to 
promote peace in the Holy Land, arrived 
on a world tour with a splinter from 
Jesucristo’s own cross. Dios, what excite- 
ment! Red Cross ambulances screamed up 
& down, carting off women & children 
trampled in the crush. 

At long last, the squat man was inside 
the elaborate baroque doors of the San 
Francisco church. Over the rebozo-covered 
heads of the women ahead of him, he 
could actually see the ten-foot cross with 
its glass box containing the holy splinter 
mounted at its center. His pulse beat fast- 
er. Finally, as he came abreast of the 
cross, his pocket knife flashed. Shrilly, the 
woman behind him screamed. “Virgen 
santisima! A sacrilege! This man has cut 
a piece of the Holy Cross!” 

The crowd turned in horror. The man 
nervously protested his innocence. A 
church attendant searched him, found a 
piece of the cross-shaped mounting in his 
pocket. An angry knot closed in around 
him. He screamed for help as a dozen 
women ripped off their shoes and began 
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beating him and clawing at his clothes. By 
the time the police had pushed through 
the mob, he was ragged and bleeding. 

At the police station he identified him- 
self as an elementary-school teacher, 45 
years old. He had thought only to bring 
home a tiny chip of the mounting for his 
family to see. When no one appeared to 
press charges against him, he was released. 
“Sefior,” said a wondering desk sergeant, 
“you would have risked less by jumping 
off the top of the cathedral.” 





Johnny Florea—Lite 
Hepy LaMarr in “Wuite Carco” 
Virtue in Leon. 


BRAZIL 
Operational Accident 


Panair do Brasil, No. 1 Brazilian airline 
and Pan American Airways’ biggest sub- 
sidiary, last week had its worst operational 
accident in years. One of its accountants 
was missing, and so was at least $275,000 
of company funds. 

The accountant was a company veteran 
(14 years) named Daniel Cardoso Pimen- 
ta. Along with a scion of one of Rio’s best 
families, Chief Cashier Nelson de Almeida 
Cardoso, he was charged with having em- 
bezzled the funds through a tricky system 
of inter-office bookkeeping entries. Just 
after auditors spotted the shortage in a 
routine . year-end checkup, Accountant 
Pimenta disappeared. Cashier Cardoso be- 
took himself to a Rio hospital where he 
was reported resting under the care of a 
staff physician, his brother. 

For Panair executives, who had built 


up perhaps the finest operational record 
of any South American airline, the scan- 
dal was tough luck. Last week, Pan Amer- 
ican, which owns 48% of Panair’s stock, 
rushed a task force of two vice presidents 
and two controllers from the U.S. to go 
over the books behind locked doors. As 
reports spread that the shortage was much 
greater than first announced, Panair Man- 
ager Frank Sampaio abruptly resigned, 
without explanation. 

The scandal’s political effects might also 
be damaging to Panair. As Brazil’s major 
international airline (it operates four 
Constellation flights a week to Europe and 
back), Panair was leading a campaign in 
Congress for government subsidy of Bra- 
zil’s overseas air services. With rugged 
competition from seven subsidized Euro- 
pean lines, Panair was losing money on the 
South Atlantic route and sorely needed 
government help. After finding out how 
sadly Panair had been hoodwinked in its 
account-keeping, Congressmen might pos- 
sibly bridle at voting the airline $1,000,- 
ooo a year in cash subsidies. 


CANADA 


Airlines & Wheat 


After weeks of bickering and days of 
dickering, the quarrel between Colonial 
Airlines and Trans-Canada Air Lines 
(Trae, Dec. 12 et seg.) reached a satisfac- 
tory—if temporary—solution last week. 

The U.S. Supreme Court agreed to hear 
arguments on Feb. 17 on Colonial’s appeal 
questioning the constitutionality of U.S. 
bilateral air agreements. This was much 
sooner than Ottawa had expected. If the 
agreements are upheld, Washington prom- 
ised quick action in certifying T.C.A. for 
the profitable Montreal-New York route, 
from which it has been barred by Colo- 
nial’s legal action. Pending the decision, 
Ottawa called off its move to cancel Colo- 
nial’s landing rights at Montreal. 

Five hours after the air compromise was 
announced, U.S. Ambassador Laurence A. 
Steinhardt was threshing over a brand-new 
problem in Ottawa with ruddy-faced Ar- 
nold Heeney, Canada’s Under Secretary of 
State for External Affairs. The new dis- 
pute centered around the proposal to ship 
100 million bushels of wheat to Western 
Germany and Japan this year under the 
38-nation International Wheat Agreement. 
Since the grain will be paid for in U.S. 
dollars, the U.S. took the view that it 
should be U.S. wheat, of which there is a 
surplus. Canadian spokesmen argued that 
the object of the wheat agreement was to 


‘restore normal world wheat trade, not pro- 


vide dumping machinery for surpluses. 
Canada asked for a quota of between 20 
and 30 million bushels. 

In London last week, the Wheat Coun- 
cil, meeting in closed session, was consid- 
ering first the question of sending the 
grain to Germany and Japan, then the 
problem of how to divide the shipments 
among the exporting countries. 
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baby, 
it’s @:©2©x[L[D) 
outside! 





e When March winds whistle around the 
farm, this little fellow likes to snuggle close as he can get to his Ma. 
And because he and his brothers and sisters are all pigs, they’re apt 
to act like pigs and push and shove and grunt until Ma, in disgust, 
rolls over, heaves up, and slowly walks away. 

e She’s a hefty old girl—and it used to 
happen often that she zigged just as one of her offspring zagged. 
Then there was one less little pig. 


e She never misses him—but you do! Be- 
cause the little pig who isn’t there costs the farmer two months of 
feed—adds to the price of bacon. 


e@ Who would think that 3 old boards and 
an electric light across one corner of the breeding pen could save his 
life? This simple electric brooder keeps little piglets warm and out 
of harm’s way. Today, the farmer who uses one can count on sending 
one more pig to market from each litter. 


e This is only one of countless ways that 
electricity is going to work today on the nation’s farms—cutting 
production costs—providing you with more food—creating new mar- 
kets for city made goods—bringing a new standard of living to farm 
families. 

eSo you see it’s not only the business 
of farming that changes but the business of living on a farm. 
Publishing a magazine that meets these changing interests and needs 
of rural America is big business too! 


e If you would like to see the one magazine 
which has succeeded above all others in meeting this need, write us on 
your letterhead. We'll send you a copy of Farm JouRNAL—not only 

the nation’s biggest rural magazine but 


Fa rm Jo u r n ad i in most of America, the biggest mag- 


azine of all. 
BIGGEST SALESMAN IN MOST OF AMERICA 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Graham Patterson, President 


@Courtesy Copyright owners, Susan Mablcations, Inc.— Edwin H. Morris & Company, Ino. Sole Selling Agents. 
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Associated Press 


Bess TRUMAN & JANE BARKLEY 
Hello. 


Plus & Minus 


The Maharaja of Baroda, 41, was short 
of cash. Up for sale went his plane: a sil- 
ver-painted, twin-engined Dakota with a 
day cabin, night cabin, cocktail bar and 
cream-colored kitchen. The Maharaja’s 
friends said that he had been watching 
his budget ever since his 8,164-square- 
mile state pensioned him at $532,000 a 
year eight months ago when it joined 
Bombay. There were also “For Sale” signs 
on all three of his houses in England. 

A lot of letters marked “Postage Due” 
were showing up in Washington, D.C. Old 
cronies of John Nance Garner, 81, said 
that the former Vice President had taken 
to scribbling long-winded communications 
in pencil from his ranch in Uvalde, Texas, 
but refused to put more than a 3¢ stamp 
on any letter, no matter how much it 
weighed. In the interest of history and old 
acquaintance, the recipients were happy to 
pay the extra postage. 

Rumors that John L. Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers had bought control of a 
bank were still unconfirmed, but there was 
strong circumstantial evidence. The Na- 
tional Bank of Washington announced the 
election of two new officers: Denny Lewis, 
brother of John L., and Welly Hopkins, 
U.M.W. general counsel. 

Rumania’s ex-King Carol Il, living in 
exile near Lisbon, cleared up a mystery 
that has baffled philatelists for 13 years: 
Where was that rarest European postage 
stamp, a Swedish 1855 error-variety worth 
something like $30,000? Carol revealed 
himself as the owner when he gave his 
stamp ‘to a Manhattan auctioneer with 
instructions to sell it. 

The Veterans Administration got around 
to thanking James C. (“Little Caesar’) 
Petrillo, boss of the American Federation 
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of Musicians, whose union has been sup- 
plying free performers for the last four 
years to the VA radio show, Here’s to 
Veterans. After considerable thought, VA 
officials presented Petrillo with a certifi- 
cate of appreciation—and the innards of a 
heavy-duty battle helmet (see cut). 

For the first time in the 42 years of his 
reign, Sweden’s King Gustaf V, 91, was 
too ill to make his annual speech at the 
opening of Parliament. The speech was 
read by his son, bespectacled Crown 
Prince Gustaf Adolf. 

Newly elected President Elpidio Qui- 
rino of the Philippines flew to Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital in Baltimore for a kidney 
stone operation, there met retired Ad- 
miral William (“Bull”) Halsey, recuper- 
ating from a cataract operation on his 
right eye. 

Mrs. Alben W. Barkley was busier 
than most brides. On a typical day she 
visited Capitol Hill to preside over a 
morning meeting of the Senate Ladies’ 
Luncheon Club, lunched briefly with Mrs, 
Millard Tydings, wife of the Senator from 
Maryland, then dashed over to the May- 
flower to meet Bess Truman at the launch- 
ing of an annual money drive for the 
National Symphony Orchestra. It was the 
first public meeting between Mrs. Truman 
and Mrs. Barkley. Both smiled expertly 
for cameramen (see cut). 


Hearth & Home 


In Turin, an Italian Court of Assizes 
confirmed the annulment of the marriage 
of Film Director Roberto (Open City) 
Rossellini to Marcella de Marchis, mother 
of his eight-year-old son. Rossellini was 
thus free to marry Cinemactress Ingrid 
(Joan of Arc) Bergman, who was pressing 
hard for a divorce from her Hollywood 
surgeon-husband, Dr. Peter Lindstrom. 


The rumor was that Ingrid had agreed to 
give Dr. Lindstrom the custody of their 
eleven-year-old daughter, Pia, and most of 
their joint property in exchange for a 
quick Mexican divorce. The other rumor 
persisted: that Miss Bergman was expect- 
ing a baby in March or early April. 

In Hollywood, Opera Star Dorothy 
Kirsten trilled that she was “deeply in 
love” with a Texas doctor, and would 
marry him as soon as she divorced her 
husband, Radio Executive Edward Mac- 
Kay Oates. Declining to name the doc- 
tor, Soprano Kirsten explained: “His wife 
doesn’t know about us and he hasn’t ar- 
ranged for his divorce yet.” 

Television Actress Faye Emerson re- 
turned to Manhattan from Mexico City 
with the news that her quickie divorce 
from Elliott Roosevelt was “just a mat- 
ter of time.” In Los Angeles, Bandleader 
Xavier Cugat's wife, Lorraine Allen Cu- 
gat, sued for divorce. Radio Songstress 
Kay St. Germaine said that she would 
divorce Comedian Jack Carson. 

Margaret Truman, 25, announced in 
Manhattan that she definitely would not 
marry this year. And when the right man 
does come along, said Margaret, “he'll 
have to see my father in the traditional 
manner. I certainly would want my fam- 
ily’s consent and I doubt if I'd marry any- 
one they’d disapprove of. But if my father 
did say no I’m not sure of what I'd do. It 
depends on how Id feel at the time.” 


The Heart of the Matter 


“It’s just become something people 
think they've got to see,” said South Pa- 
cific’s co-author & co-producer Oscar 
Hammerstein II, when he learned that the 
advance sale had reached $700,000. “The 
show couldn’t possibly be that good.” 

Wrote Ohio’s Senator Robert A. Taft 
(see NATIONAL AFFAIRS) to a meeting of 
retail coal dealers who wanted the Taft- 
Hartley Law invoked in the coal crisis: 





Intern 
James C, PETRILLO 
Thanks. 
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‘Im afraid that my influence with the 
President is not considerable.” 

British Director Carol (Night Train) 
Reed, 43, whose new movie, The Fallen 
Idol, is playing to standing room in Man- 
hattan, gave the New York Times his for- 
mula for success in pictures: “I never 
know what the public wants, and I don’t 
think the public does. I can only give 
them what I like, and hope for the best. 
If what I liked was consistently rejected 
by the public, I would get out of the 
business.” 

Comedian Bob Hope, whose shoulder 
was dislocated when his car skidded and 
hit a tree after leaving Palm Springs, 


Eileen Darby—Graphic House 
Str Cepric HARDWICKE 
“, ,. And drop ina pinch of salt.” 


Calif., was ordered to cancel some $1,000,- 
ooo worth of personal appearances. 

Humorist James Thurber was asked by 
the editors of the University of Michigan 
Daily what could be expected in the next 
50 years. The Thurber view of the next 
half-century: “Women, of course, will be 
stronger and more numerous, and there 
will not be many men around. The dog 
appears to be holding his own.” 

G. B. Shaw, 93, decided to deal firmly 
with Sir Cedric Hardwicke, whose acting 
suffered from laryngitis during the first 
weeks of the current Broadway revival of 
Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra. “My dear 
Cedric,” wrote Shaw (whose royalties, 
now that the play is successfully launched, 
average $2,500 weekly), “every night when 
you are going to bed, fill a tumbler with 
warm water and drop in a pinch of salt; 
just enough to be tasted. Dip your nose 
into this and snuff up half a mouthful or 
so through your nostrils and spit it out. Do 
this three times. Then gargle twice. And if 
you smoke, give it up for the run. This is 
what the BBC announcers do. I do it 
myself and never have laryngitis.” 
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NOW! LOWEST TRANS-ATLANTIC AIR FARES EVER! 


B-0-A-L 15-DAY 


EXCURSIONS 
TO BRITAIN...AND ALL EUROPE! 


ty 
PED B,S 
For Round Trips Completed by March 31, 1950 AS . 4M 


f a 
‘ A HY 
ST 
SOR 


A New Speedbird excur- 


sions offer the lowest round-trip 
air fares in history! You can leave 
New York any time up to March 
16th and enjoy a 15-day round-trip 
for only 10% more than the regu- 
lar one-way fare! 


LUXURIOUS travel . . . service that 

anticipates your every wish . . . is 

enjoyed every mile of the way! 
These special fares are for 

regular, deluxe Speedbird service, 

with all the extra niceties that 

have made BOAC world-famous. 

Your choice of two great Speed- 

birds, the spacious twin-deck | 

Stratocruiser or the luxurious 

Constellation. Book now .. . go 

now ... before the record-breaking 

host of visitors Europe expects 

this summer! 


COMFORTABLE travel is yours when 
you cross in a pressurized Speedbird, 
high above the weather. 


SAMPLE SPEEDBIRD SPECIAL FARES 
FOR ROUND TRIPS COMPLETED IN I5 DAYS 


15-Day Round Trip Regular Round Trip You Save 


LONDON.........$385.00........$630.00........$245.00 
GLASGOW........$363.00........$590.40........$227.40 
PARIS? a c500:5:0:0:006 «P4OT O00 viscs0:s 0 s $666.00 sic 65/010 $259.00 
ROME* ... 2 cece --$485.40........ $747.00........$261.60 


These are just a few of the many cities in Europe, North Africa and 
the Middle East served by BOAC and associated airlines —at special 
excursion rates. 

*Via British Evropean Airways from London 


BOOKINGS AND INFORMATION AT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or BOAC, 420 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. (PLaza 5-5960). 
Offices in Washington, D.C., Chicago, Miami, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Montreal and Toronto. 


New York to: 





Best Dreoseas Arews YS Corea, TION 


_ Routes to Australia, New Zealand and South Africa in association with Qantas Empire 
« Airways, Ltd, Tasman Empire Airways Ltd. and South African Airwoys, respectively. Also to 
Australasia across the Pacific from San Francisco via British Commonweolth Pacific Airlines Lid. 
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Battleground 


What’s wrong with the human face? 
Nothing, says Pablo Picasso, not a thing. 
Two eyes, a nose and a mouth are nice in 
themselves; furthermore it is great fun to 
add and subtract them, multiply and di- 
vide, maul, chop, smear, twist and shred 
them. 

Last week seven garbled girls by Picasso 
were hanging on the wall of a Manhattan 
gallery by way of example. In the exhibi- 
tion catalogue, William Carlos Williams, 
a poet-pediatrician, gave Bad Boy Picasso 
a clean bill of health. 

“What is a face?” Williams wrote. 
“What has it always been, even to the re- 
motest savagery? A battleground. Slash it 
with sharp instruments, rub ashes into the 
wound to make a keloid; daub it with 
clays, paint it with berry juices. This thing 
that terrifies us, this face upon which we 
lay so much stress is something they have 
always wanted to deform, by hair, by 
shaving, by every possible means. Why? 
To remove it from the possibility of death 
by making of it a work of art... 

“In these seven pictures we see a prog- 
ress in the attack Picasso has been making 
upon that face. We may humanly disagree 
with his tactics but with his strategy we 
cannot disagree. His success has been 
phenomenal.” 


Spacemaker 

The sense of deep space that Renais- 
sance artists brought to painting has large- 
ly gone by the board. Such moderns as 
Picasso, Matisse, Braque and Rouault set 
the fashion for flatter pictures. “Leonid” 
(real name Léonide Berman) is a 53-year- 
old painter who flouts that fashion, His 
work, on exhibition in a Manhattan gal- 









Lovis Carré Gollery 
A Prcasso FAce 
Why? 


lery last week, was as spacious as he could 
make it. 

The pictures were mostly of putty- 
colored seashores awash with pea-soup 
seas and peopled by puppet-like fisher- 
men. Though the colors were dreary, they 
did make a wet, mysterious atmosphere, 
and Leonid’s brush had time & again cap- 
tured the textures of dry dunes and soak- 
ing sand flats, the hiss and sigh of retreat- 
ing waves. Moreover, his drawing was as 
graceful as the brushwork of a Chinese 
calligrapher. Each composition was a 
looping arabesque in which men and boats 
were neatly knotted, carrying the gaze 
back and back to far-distant horizons. 

Socks & Tabletops. The son of a St. 
Petersburg banker, Leonid started to draw, 
he says, “on the lap of my mother.” He 





fled from the Bolsheviks to Paris, studied 
art there and began, after a 1926 vacation 
at St. Tropez, to paint the seashore scenes 
that have occupied him ever since. 

Painting space, Leonid thinks, is not 
half so tricky as it’s cracked up to be: 
“Tt’s a question of color and line. You 
make your objects very bright in the 
foreground and not at all bright on the 
horizon.” 

Surprisingly, for a painter whose work 
looks so natural, Leonid lists cubism and 
surrealism, along with impressionism, as 
the schools that shaped his style. “The 
cubists used to picture a tabletop from 
above,” he says, “and show the objects on 
the table as if they were at eye-level. I do 
the same—I paint a lot of pictures as 
though seen from a cliff and paint the 
people below as if you were down there 
looking at them. In a cubist picture you 
see the two perspectives, but in mine no 
one notices. I think it’s old-fashioned to 
show how your socks are knitted.” 

As for surrealism, Leonid never paints 
outright fantasies, “but I like to discover 
the surreal things that exist in nature. I 
look for the paradox. . . like men reaping 
seaweed or growing mussels in regular 
vineyards under water.” 

Memory & Spirit. Short, slight and 
urbane, Leonid is the younger brother of 
a better-known artist, Eugene Berman 
(Time, May 24). He long ago dropped the 
Berman from his signature to avoid being 
confused with his brother, whom he fo!- 
lowed to the U.S. three years ago. Mar- 
ried to Harpsichordist Sylvia Marlowe, he 
lives in Manhattan, paints mostly from 
memory. “When I was young,” he says, 
“T painted outdoors and after three or 
four hours I was lost. But the more I am 
getting older the more I can paint without 
a subject. I made a drawing from nature 
for Port Jefferson (see cut), but in the 
painting itself the details are different. 
The spirit, though, is the same.” 





Durlacher Bros. 


LEontn’s “Provincetown” & “Port JEFFERSON” 
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How are your socks knitted? 
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Hell never be President 


THIS YOUNGSTER and his mother are 
seeing the new world for the first time. 
Their eager eyes search out the shore- 
line of New York from the immi- 
grant ship that is bringing them from 
Europe. 


He'll never be President, this immi- 
grant boy —but that is the only door 
that will be closed to him. He'll have 
all of America before him, like a 
shining carpet of opportunity, 


He will be part of America, and 
America will become part of him— 
as it has from the time the first immi- 
grant came to these shores. From the 
days of the Mayflower down to 1950 
we have welcomed the victims of ra- 
cial and political persecution. America 
gave them freedom and they gave 
America its greatness and glory. We 
have given shelter to the mighty; but 
we have not turned away the meek, 
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Today we are giving succor to the 
greatest and to the least among those 
whom war and oppression made wan- 
derers on the face of the earth. 


Proud, productive American citi- 
zens who today live and work in the 
largest cities and the smallest towns 
across the nation were yesterday, or 
the day before. harried, hopeless ref- 
ugees without homes, without friends. 


We have given them homes, we have 
extended the hand of friendship. 
And in turn, they have given Amer- 
ica of their toil, their skill, and their 
devotion. We have built new lives, 
and they in turn have helped to 
build America, 


Through our efforts during the past 
decade and more, some 300,000 home- 
less Jewish refugees have been brought 
to these shores and made into self- 
sustaining new Americans. 


The work is not finished. Others 
are patiently awaiting their chance for 
anew life. When they reach our shores, 
we must be ready to welcome them and 
give them the help they need. Our hos- 
pitality is a sound investment for the 
building of a better future for all 

Americans, This is worth giving for! 





UNITED 
JEWISH 
APPEAL 


On behalf of the Resettlement and 

struction Programs of the Joint 
tion Committee, United Palestine 

Appeal, United Service for New Americans. 






Henry MorGENTHAU, JR., Gen. Chairman 
165 WEST 46TH ST., NEW YORK 19, N. =i 

















RADIO & TELEVISION 





Prize 

In Washington, D.C., the Tail-Waggers’ 
Club, a local society of animal lovers, has 
a TV giveaway show. Generally, the prizes 
have been animals. Last week the first 
prize was to be a pony. After scouting 
around, Tail-Waggers’ President Marilyn 
Himes found a pony named Trigger down 
in Virginia. She trucked him to Washing- 
ton and brought the beast right into sta- 
tion WMAL-TV’s Commonwealth Build- 
ing studios for dress rehearsal. Trigger 
turned out to be a very large, very old 


policeman said that somebody would have 
to get that darned horse offa the sidewalk. 
Shunted into a back alley, the dazed pony 
was photographed by a newsreelman. That 
night, the pictures were used on the air, 
while Trigger still cowered in the alley, 
shaken by his unnerving day. 

At week’s end, with the prize pony cart- 
ed off to Baltimore by the contest winners 
(the excited nursery children), Tail-Wag- 
gers’ Marilyn Himes solemnly promised 
that the club would never again give away 
anything bigger than cats, guinea pigs or, 
possibly, dogs. 





TricceR & TV FRIENDS 
With moppets, mops. 


pony. In fact, he was almost as big as a 
horse. Moreover, he didn’t like elevators. 

It took both luring and pushing to get 
him in and up to the second floor. Once 
there, he trotted out, upset a sand-filled 
spittoon, and startled office tenants who 
gawked out their doors to see what was 
happening. Shoved into the tiny studio 
(known locally as “the glorified phone 
booth”), the pony stamped and snorted 
amid an underbrush of dogs, cats, chin- 
chillas and nursery-school moppets from 
Baltimore. While the outraged building 
superintendent threatened to evict every- 
body concerned, and Businessman Noah 
Brinson on the floor below threatened to 
break his lease, the unstrung, unhouse- 
broken pony committed the first of sev- 
eral nuisances. 

The crowd grew as janitors arrived with 
mops and the Tail-Waggers decided upon 
a strategic retreat. But Trigger, again 
faced with the elevator, would have none 
of it. In desperation, a group of radio 
technicians picked up his hind legs. With 
a veterinarian banging him on the nose, 
the pony was walked backward on his 
front feet into the elevator. 

Out front there were more crowds and a 
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TV in Europe 


In London last week, 20 diplomats and 
television experts from Britain, France, 
The Netherlands, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg tried to agree on uniform TV stand- 
ards for Western Europe. After two days 
of polite wrangling they decided to try 
again next month in Paris. 

One large obstacle to European agree- 
ment was shrewd, stubborn Vladimir 
Porché, director general of state-owned 
Radio Diffusion Francaise, who is de- 
terminedly plugging France’s new 819- 
line system* as the European standard. 
Porché has already put up a TV trans- 
mitter in Vatican City and plans to spot 
TV sets in Roman theaters and public 
places to win friends and potential cus- 
tomers for France among the thronging 
Holy Year pilgrims. His engineers, op- 
erating on a shoestring, have developed 
an inexpensive relay network to carry 
Eiffel Tower telecasts beyond French bor- 
ders. One such station is perched in the 
Alps, beamed at Switzerland. As an add- 


* Which gives somewhat sharper picture con- 
trasts than the U.S. 525-line image. 


ed inducement, Porché is offering foreign 
manufacturers ten-year leases on patent- 
ed French technical improvements for the 
nominal price of one franc (less than 
4¢) each. 

Throughout the rest of Europe, TV 
development ranges from the prenatal to 
the spoon stage. The Netherlands has an 
experimental station at Eindhoven and is 
planning another. Soviet Russia boasts 
transmitters at Leningrad and Moscow 
and is still at work on a coaxial cable to 
link them up with Kiev, and Sverdlovsk 
in the Urals. Russians seem to have 
reached the second phase in television: 
they are beginning to complain about it. 
In a recent letter to the newspaper Vech- 
ernyaya Moskva, carping Reader Vladi- 
mir Savochkin demanded more TV sets, 
more and better programs, spare parts 
for fans who are building their own sets. 

In Britain another 9,000,000 potential 
viewers were added to the 12 million al- 
ready served from London with the re- 
cent opening of the British Broadcasting 
Corp.’s new Midlands transmitter, one of 
the most powerful in the world. Far ahead 
of the Continent but far behind the U.S. 
in the number of TV sets, the British 
believe they are ahead of all competitors 
technically as well as artistically. Their 
programs are strong on newsreels, Shake- 
speare, Shaw and ballet—all without com- 
mercials. Said the complacent London 
Times: “Britishers are lucky to have been 
spared [radio] programs mixed with sales 
talk. . . The British way. . . has proved 
overwhelmingly suited to the national 
taste and it deserves to be carried on 
in television.” 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, Jan. 20. 
Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


The Show Goes On (Fri. 9:30 p.m., 
CBS). New full-hour variety show with 
Robert Q. Lewis. 

Meet the Press (Fri. 9:30 p.m., Mu- 
tual). Guest: Senator Robert A. Taft. 

Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 
ABC). Tosca, with Ferruccio Tagliavini. 

Ken Murray Show (Sat. 8 p.m., CBS- 
TV). Guests: Basil Rathbone and Jack 
Oakie. 

Crusade in Europe (Sun. 7:30 p.m., 
ABC-TV). First show in a re-run of the 
series based on Eisenhower’s book. 

Theatre Guild on the Air (Sun. 8:30 
p.m., NBC). The Willow and J, with Jane 
Wyman and Mel Ferrer. 

Philco TV Playhouse (Sun. 9 p.m., 
NBC-TV). Henry James’s The Marriages, 
with Margaret Phillips, Carol Goodner 
and Henry Daniell. 

Studio One (Mon. 10 p.m., CBS-TV). 
Louise Albritton in The Rockingham Tea 
Set. 

Cavalcade of America (Tues. 8 p.m., 
NBC). The Interchangeable Mr. Whit- 
ney, starring Robert Taylor. 

Suspense (Tues. 9:30 p.m., CBS-TV). 
The Horizontal Man, with Mildred Nat- 
wick. 

Kraft TV Theater (Wed. 9 p.m., 
NBC). Mark Roberts in Kelly. 
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H™: a trim-size, new car with the 
sensational advantages of Hudson's 
years-ahead “step-down” design... 


A streamlined beauty with a colorful new 
interior featuring gorgeous wool fabrics 
combined with plastic Dura-fab trim . . . 


A neat-as-can-be automobile with more 
room than any other car at any price, 
except another Hudson; yet a car that costs 
you less to buy . . . less to drive! 


Until now, designers and 
would have told you: 


engineers 


“When you adjust the size of a car to 
bring it into competition with lower 
priced makes, you must cut down room, 
riding qualities and other niceties of 
motoring.” 

Did these old notions stop Hudson 
designers and engineers? Definitely not! 


In Hudson’s new Pacemaker you can 


have lower price and compactness with 
all the roominess, safety and roadability 
that comes only with “step-down” design. 


Here is an agile automobile with more 
room than any other car at any price, 
except another Hudson. A trim, tidy car 
with a lower center of gravity than any 
other make—and because of this you 
get a smoother road-hugging ride than 
is possible in any other car. 


This is Hudson's new Pacemaker .. . 
priced for millions of new-car buyers. 


An exciting new car that lets you ride 
securely and safely in Hudson’s single- 
unit, all-welded Monobilt body-and- 
frame*—relaxed in the roomiest seats 
in any automobile. 


With the new, bigh-compression Pace- 
maker engine ... a rugged, lightning- 
like performer, with saving ways! 





This is the Hudson Pacemaker... 


Bringing you Hudson's new Super-matic 
Drive (at extra cost)—only automatic 
transmission that shifts gears just as you 
want to shift and that combines the 
fuel-saving advantages of overdrive. 

Your nearby Hudson dealer is ready to 
show you the Hudson Pacemaker—with 
all its fresh, colorful features, too 
numerous to mention here. Better see 


him today. *Trade-mark and patents pending 


Now-3 Great Hudson Series 
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he Fagest and mast modern Meet of transport etreratt in the world today / 


In 1950—the fleet of the year is the Flagship 
Fleet! For American Airlines, and only American, 
can offer such a vast fleet of aircraft, such a com- 
pletely modern fleet in every respect. And such a 
versatile fleet as well—for both the DC-6 and the 


Convair are designed for the type of route they serve. 

So whether you're traveling coast-to-coast, or to 
a nearby city, make sure you go by air and—by 
American Airlines Flagship. Then you will enjoy 
air travel at its best on every trip. 
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LAGSHIP FLEET! 


THE DC-6 FLAGSHIP 
The acknowledged leader in trans- _ 
continental travel—first choice of AMERICAN AIRLINE. INC. 
passengers from coast to coast. 
AMERICA'S LEADING AIRLINE 


THE CONVAIR FLAGSHIP tomes Zs, 
Especially designed for inter-city 


travel—especially popular for its 
comfort and speed. 





There's no place like Ameriea for motor- 


ing! And never before has motoring been 


as much fun as it is with today’s great new 
cars — the greatest Cars America has ever 


known! 


To help keep your new car running like 


keep your new car new 


Gulipride 


Gulf Oil Corporation ¢ Gulf Refining Company 


Rockefeller Plaza 











a place you'll want lo see when you motor to New York 


new, use Gulfpride—the only motor oil that 
is Alchlor-processed, 


The Alchlor process is an extra refining 
step. It makes Gulfpride extra pure and extra 
efficient— makes it, as thousands of motorists 
will tell you, the world’s finest motor oil! 
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MUSIC 





"Run Like a Good Boy" 


The first songs Sammy Fain sent to a 
publisher came back fast. But that didn’t 
stop Sammy. Ever since he could remem- 
ber, he had wanted to be a songwriter. 
The son of a cantor, he was just out of 
his teens and full of pep. “I felt I hadda 
sell my songs in person. So I went to New 
York personally.” 

For $25 a week, says Sammy, “I killed 
myself.” 

As a songwriter-plugger for Jack Mills, 
Inc., Sammy filled in the gaps on radio 
stations between soap operas. “I'd finish a 
spot on WMCA or WHN and want to go 
home for dinner and the boss would say, 
‘Sammy, run over to WPCH like a good 





Murray Gorrett—Graphic House 
TUNESMITH Fain 


Train wheels help. 


boy and knock out a couple of songs.’ I’d 
go through blizzards with a sandwich in 
one hand. No wonder I wound up with 
double pneumonia every year. Ya know,” 
he reminisces, “George Gershwin was also 
a song plugger in those days, But to be 
perfectly honest, he didn’t go through as 
much as I did. He couldn't sing like me.” 

Sammy couldn’t compose like Gershwin 
either. But he had managed to knock out 
some simple little songs and two of them 
became hits: Wedding Bells Are Breaking 
Up That Old Gang of Mine and Let a 
Smile Be Your Umbrella. He migrated to 
show business, wrote the music for the 
1939 George White’s Scandals—including 
another hit called Are You Having Any 
Fun? 

In 1930 Sammy crashed the movies 
with You Brought a New Kind of Love to 
Me for Maurice Chevalier. Sammy’s songs 
turned up in so other movies, and last 
week, Sammy was just about the biggest 
bang in Tin Pan Alley. With his senti- 
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mental hit of the ’30s, 7 Can Dream, 
Can’t 1? on top of the hit parade, and his 
bouncy new Dear Hearts and Gentle Peo- 
ple not far behind, Sammy wasn’t killing 
himself any more. 

A nervous little man with a big face 
and a fast tongue, Sammy was more afraid 
of getting lazy and stale. Says he: “The 
dough is pretty good out here in Holly- 
wood, and ya gotta be careful you don’t 
get too fat on it.’’ What he and Lyricist 
Bob (Civilization) Hitliard would collect 
on Dear Hearts wasn’t exactly thinning: 
$20,000 each. 

Sammy’s byword is “simplicity.” “Take 
a great painting: it’s usually simple. When 
it gets cluttered up it isn’t so great.” 
He likes to compose on trains: “There’s 
something about the rhythm of train 
wheels. If I ever got on a real slow train 
to New York, I'd probably arrive with a 
slight symphony.” 


Shortage at La Scala 

Milan’s La Scala has been going for 171 
years. And for most of that time it has 
been one of the world’s greatest opera 
houses. Its audiences had heard premiéres 
of the operas of Donizetti, Bellini, Rossi- 
ni, Meyerbeer, Verdi, Puccini. The great- 
est singers—Patti, Melba, Caruso, Chalia- 
pin, Gigli—all graced its stage. From 1921 
to 1929, under Arturo Toscanini, La Scala 
seemed to have reached a golden plateau. 
But last week even the proudest Milanese 
were admitting that something was very 
wrong with their great opera house. 

The trouble was the singers. As La 
Scala’s great Conductor Victor de Sabata 
put it: “In the old days we picked our 
singers; now we take what the impresa- 
rios have to offer.” And with such Italian 
singers as Ezio Pinza, Salvatore Baccaloni, 
Italo Tajo, Licia Albanese and the Ta- 
gliavinis lured to greener U.S. pastures, 
Italian impresarios did not have much to 
offer. 

On opening night last month a glamor- 
ous audience paid up to $25 a seat to hear 
La Bohéme. The performance was doomed 
from the start. Derisive whistles greeted 
the tenor’s vain struggles for the high 
notes. After the soprano’s first-act aria, a 
critic cracked: “They call me Mimi, but 
my name is Briinnhilde.” 

But last week La Scala Manager An- 
tonio Ghiringhelli brought someone else 
in. For the season’s first performance of 
Bellini’s 7 Puritani, a Milanese favorite, 
Manager Ghiringhelli brought back U.S. 
Tenor Eugene Conley, for whom J Puri- 
tani was revived last season. When anoth- 
er singer sang flat in the first act, the 
audience groaned. But by the time Tenor 
Conley topped off the difficult third-act 
duet with a ringing D-flat above high 
C, audience and critics alike got off their 
hands. 

Naturally, not everybody was happy. 
Grumbled one oldtimer: “It takes an 
American to come here and show us again 
how a tenor should sing.” 


The Idiom Is Advanced 


Roger Sessions, a serious, shiny-pated 
New Englander of 53 who teaches at the 
University of California, is ranked by 
other U.S. composers as one of the most 
serious and most original of them all. But 
his music is seldom heard. And when it is, 
few concertgoers have liked it. Critics gen- 
erally call it “cerebral” and “difficult.” 

Sessions thinks he knows why: “in- 
sufficient familiarity.” Last week Carnegie 
Hall concertgoers got their first big, but 
apparently still insufficient, earful of Ses- 
sions’ music. The New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony played his Symphony No. 2, 
first performed in San Francisco three 
years ago (Time, Jan. 27, 1947). 

A few in the placid audience just 
couldn’t take it. As Dimitri Mitropoulos 
flailed the orchestra through the first 
movement, sharp, hard and dissonant, they 





Al Silveria—Cal-Pictures 
Composer SESSIONS 
Familiarity might help. 





got up and walked out. The survivors were 
rewarded. The slow movement was just as 
uncompromising, but more elegiac, oc- 
casionally reminding them of melody. The 
final movement, like the first, was a rouser. 

When the 25-minute work jolted to an 
abrupt stop, the audience gave Sessions a 
polite hand. The critics bit their tongues 
and tensed their cheeks. The Herald Trib- 
une’s Francis D. Perkins cautiously ad- 
mired the scoring as “remarkable in its 
hues and timbres,” but warned his readers 
that “the harmonic idiom .. . is of the 
type sometimes described as advanced,” 
Wrote the New York Times’s Olin 
Downes: “For us it is a painfully studied 
and artificial piece of writing [but] this 
may be a mistaken estimate of the work.” 

If more familiarity was what listeners 
needed, they would have the chance to 
get it. As the winner of a Naumburg 
Musical Foundation award, Symphony 
No. 2 is to be recorded by Columbia this 
week. 
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Headline of the Week 


In the Montreal Star: 


JAPANESE MAN 
QUITE SANE; 
WRITES BOOK 


Fine Line 

The question before the U.S. Supreme 
Court was: When do newspaper reports 
of a crime prejudice a defendant's right to 
a fair trial? The question was an old one 
in Maryland: Baltimore’s municipal judges 
had a ten-year-old regulation that forbade 
publication of pre-trial confessions in local 
crime cases. Three Baltimore radio sta- 
tions had ignored that regulation, and in 
1949 had been convicted and fined for 
contempt of court. They had won a re- 
versal in the court of appeals of Mary- 
land (Time, June 20). 

Last week the Supreme Court refused 
to review the case. As usual, the court 
gave no reason for its refusal. But Justice 
Felix Frankfurter tried to clarify matters 
in a 25-page opinion. The line where a 
free press infringes on the individual's 
right to a fair trial, he said, had by no 
means been finally drawn by the court’s 
refusal to review. 

Nevertheless, the gag rule in Baltimore 
was dead. And the Supreme Court had, 
in effect, upheld the right of a free press 
over what the Baltimore judges con- 
sidered the rights of an individual. 


Block Party 

Washington’s Corcoran Gallery, which 
prides itself on showing the best in mod- 
ern American art, housed a newcomer last 
week. The debutant, a shy, gentle man 
with a Pinocchio-sized nose, was the Wash- 
ington Post’s cartoonist, Herbert Law- 
rence Block, go. He had won a Pulitzer 
Prize (1942), but he’d never seen any- 
thing like this. Eyeing the 194 cartoons, 
all signed with the economy-size pen name 
(Herblock ), one dowager gushed to Block: 
“There’s a complete timelessness about 
your cartoons. They'll last, I think, for at 
least ten years.” 

It was not his timelessness but his topi- 
cality that had made Herblock one of the 
most widely syndicated editorial cartoon- 
ists in the U.S. His daily cartoons combine 
impact and ideas, the technical simplicity 
of the drawing school with the political so- 
phistication of the drawing room. 

This month, Herblock will add another 
laurel to his balding pate when the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art’s Rosenwald Collec- 
tion buys several cartoons from his Cor- 
coran show. He will thus become the first 
U.S. living cartoonist in the Rosenwald 
group of prints and etchings. The only oth- 
er: Britain’s David Low (Time, Dec. 26). 

151 Bosses. Herblock has been cartoon- 
ing for 21 years. A Chicago chemist’s 
son, he won a scholarship to Chicago's 
Art Institute. In 1929 he quit school to 
start cartooning on the Chicago Daily 
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Herblock—© 1947 The Washington Post Co. 


So You Have a Not-Wantep FEELING 
The liking was mutual. 


News, later moved to Cleveland and the 
Newspaper Enterprise Association. In 
1941, Herblock drew the cartoon for 
N.E.A. that won him a Pulitzer: a German 
soldier searching the sky for a British 
bomber while Parisians look on and grin. 

Then Block joined the Army and put 
out a G.I. information sheet. In 1945, ex- 
Sergeant Block had lunch with Washing- 
ton Post Publisher Eugene Meyer. Said 
Herblock: “I'll send you a batch of my 
cartoons so you can get a line on me.” Re- 
plied Publisher Meyer: “And I'll send you 
some editorials so you can see how you 
like us.” The liking was mutual. 

It still is. Now syndicated to 150 other 
U.S. newspapers plus the European Her- 
ald Tribune, the Rome Daily American 
and the Manila Bulletin, Herblock is also 
the first cartoonist to appear in the weekly 
London Economist. 

Two Moods. At the Corcoran opening, 
the gallery favorite was a Taft-faced cat 
(see cut) that had just swallowed an Ad- 
ministration canary. One runner-up: an 
unhappy Republican elephant consulting 
a psychiatrist because of a feeling that he 
is “not wanted.” In more bitter mood, 
e.g., Challenging the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee’s qualifications for purg- 
ing textbooks (“Now to find somebody 
that can read”), Herblock sometimes 
has the deadly point of a poisoned dart. 

At the Post, Herblock works behind the 
closed door of a cluttered, dusty cubby- 
hole. After a morning spent reading the 
papers, pacing, brooding and doodling, he 
makes rough sketches of three or four 
ideas. When he shows them to Editor 
Herbert Elliston, he always puts his own 
favorite on top. Elliston usually agrees. 
Block's ideas come hard. Says he: ‘‘Car- 
tooning isn’t inspirational at all. It’s more 
like laying bricks.” 


Worse Than Crime? 


Shocked by lurid crime comics being 
sold to Dominion teen-agers, Canada’s 
Parliament had banned them from the 
newsstands (Time, Dec. 19). By last week, 
many Canadians were wondering if the 
ban was a mistake. The publishers were 
putting out new sexy stories, e.g., My 
Love Secret, My Sisters Loved Him Too, 
I Was a Gypsy’s Sweetheart. 

The Ensign, Canada’s Catholic weekly, 
pointed out: “The market has been flooded 
with daring and risqué comics portraying 
the romance and love-life of the teen-ager 
. « « Sales have climbed back to the pre- 
ban level . . .” 


Snap the Whip 

When Meier & Frank, the biggest de- 
partment store (and the biggest adver- 
tiser) in Portland, Ore., was charged with 
unfair labor practices last fall, neither the 
morning Portland Oregonian (circ. 214,- 
916) nor the rival evening Oregon Journal 
(circ. 190,844) covered the story. Both 
papers privately said that it was merely 
an oversight, that they would report the 
National Labor Relations Board’s final de- 
cision in the case in full (Time, Oct. 31). 

Fortnight ago, when the NLRB ruled 
on the charges against Meier & Frank, 
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both the Oregonian and the Journal print- 
ed the news. The Oregonian gave an 
eminently fair report of the issues and 
rulings in the case, covering both the 
charges of which M & F was found inno- 
cent and those on which it was found 
guilty. The Journal also touched all the 
bases, but -its report was briefer, less 
prominently displayed, and kinder to the 
store. 

After the stories appeared, the store 
canceled 14 pages of ads in the Oregonian, 
cut down the paper’s daily share of the 
M & F advertising budget to one page, 
while continuing to take as many as four 
or five in the Journal. To the Oregonian, 
that meant a loss of an estimated $8,000 
a week, and it began to lay off printers. 

Breaking the story in the nearby Salem 
Oregon Statesman (circ. 15,798), Repub- 
lican ex-Governor Charles A. Sprague last 
week charged M & F with trying to dic- 
tate the editorial policies of the press. He 
also pointed a moral: “Accusations of 
newspaper subservience to advertisers 
have been freely made in late years, par- 
ticularly by left-wingers [and] New Deal- 
ers. . . An incident like this plays right 
into [their] hands... 

At week’s end, M & F's President Aaron 
Frank had still not relented, and the 
Oregonian (which lost its M & F ads once 
before when it opposed Julius Meier for 
governor) was not backing down either. 
Though it was beginning to feel the finan- 
cial pinch, the 100-year-old paper defied 
M & F ina Page One editorial: “As a mat- 
ter of traditional policy, the Oregonian 
strives to report the news completely, im- 
partially and without fear or favor. The 
Oregonian will continue to do so.” 


The Whistle That Didn't 


W-day dawned wet, cold and foggy 
last week. Toward noon, Chicago Tribune 
staffers and WGN engineers gathered ex- 
pectantly in Room 833 of the Tribune 
Tower Outside the window they could see 
a shiny brass whistle, four feet high, ten 
inches in diameter, which until recently 
had graced the West Coast steamship 
Yale. Now Yaleman Bertie McCormick 
('03) had acquired it for a new and loftier 
mission: to warn Chicagoland of an atom- 
ic-bomb raid. Before leaving for an Ari- 
zona vacation, the colonel had left orders 
for a test toot. 

Just before the test, somebody warned 
a Trib man not to stand too close to the 
window; it might shatter under the mighty 
blast. Precisely at noon, a Tower official 
pulled the lanyard. The whistle momen- 
tarily disappeared in a cloud of steam, 
which coursed upward for five stories. But 
the sound that came forth was a musical, 
calliope-like peep, barely audible amid the 
winds swirling around the Tower. Down 
on the streets, hardly a Chicagoan turned 
his head. Reported the undaunted Tribune 
next day: “A thunderous bellow was emit- 
ted from [the whistle’s] metal throat.” 

Completely satisfied, WGN announced 
that the next blast of the whistle will 
mean the actual approach of atomic raid- 
ers—and Trib staffers will scuttle to the 
Trib’s atomic-bomb shelters, 
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Oh Wha 3 
WONDERFUL SYLEP/ 





She can thank Phillips’ ANTACID ACTION for this! 


There’s no need to become upset when acid 
indigestion keeps you awake at night. This 
condition often accompanies constipation 
and can be relieved quickly and easily. You 
simply take Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia be- 


fore retiring. Because Phillips’ is one of the 
fastest, most effective antacids known, it 
eases away sleep-robbing acid indigestion 
with amazing speed. Soon you're deep in 
sleep—a sound, peaceful, wonderful sleep. 


Oh wha 3 
WONGERUL LY. @ 





She can thank Phillips’ LAXATIVE ACTION for this! 


Double-Action Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia is more than an excellent 


antacid. It’s a marvelous laxative, too. Therefore, when morning 
comes, Phillips’ brings you gentle, effective constipation relief... 
so that you're not only rested after your night of slumber, but start 
the morning feeling grand—ready for a really wonderful day. 


ror CHILDREN... 





$0 THOROUGH FoR 








PHILLIPS’ 


MILK OF MAGNESIA 


Lipid Or JOOfTS 


Liquid Phillips’ is available in 75¢, 50¢ and 25¢ 
bottles. Phillips’ Tablets in $1.00, 50¢ and 25¢ sizes. 
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ys and Nights of Fun! Explore 
all Puerto Rico along 2,000 miles of 
fine road. Drive home at night to dance 
at San Juan’s hotels and clubs, or visit 
its gay casinos, 


Bathe and Bask 
Brownat Puerto Rico's 
palm-bordered beaches 
and pools, where the sun 
smiles 360 days a year. 
Enjoy golf, tennis, sail- iy 3 
ing, fishing in this all- "oO 

year sports climate, 





See History Come Alive in land- 
marks that saw Ponce de Leon... 
and recall when Drake matched his 
ships against the Spanish forts. 














Ask Your Travel Agent 
about Puerto Rico's hotel 
accommodations, including 
Caribbean's newest. . . air- 
conditioned, with private 
beach, private pool... fine 
cuisine and service, 


PUERTO RICO VISITORS BUREAU 
4 West 58th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Please send FREE book on Puerto Rico, Island 
on the Move, and how to get there in 62 
hours by air...or for as low as $150 round trip. 


STREET. 
Oa) |! 
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MEDICINE 





A Needle for the Doctors 


Is there a shortage of doctors in the 
U.S.? And if so, why? One reason, said 
four learned laymen last week, is the doc- 
tors themselves—they keep their profes- 
sion too exclusive. 

The laymen were liberal arts deans, 
who had made a year’s study of pre- 
professional education. Their bombshell 
was exploded in the academic calm of the 
American Conference of Academic Deans 
at Cincinnati last week. The four-man 
committee proposed a resolution declar- 
ing: “Annually several thousand students 
fully qualified in training, personality and 
temperament are denied admission to the 
professional [medical] training of their 
choice. This set of conditions constitutes 
a most serious threat to the continued 
health and well-being of the American 
people.” 

Before this tough language was deleted, 
Northwestern’s Dean Simeon E. Leland 
charged that the medical profession is 
governed by “Petrillo and Fishbein eco- 
nomics.” “Medicine,” said he, “is the only 
profession where the element of compe- 
tition comes only at the beginning . . . If 
we had more, we would have better doc- 
tors. There would be more opportunity 
for medical research and competition 
would weed out the weaker ones as it 
does in other professions.” 

Ohio State’s young (37), earnest Junior 
Dean William S. Guthrie quoted figures 
designed to show that there was a growing 
shortage of doctors. In 1905 and in 1949, 
he said, the number of medical students 
in the U.S. was almost the same—though 
the population had all but doubled. Guth- 
rie contended that the World War II 
speedup in medical colleges should be 
continued. 

This, retorted the medical educators, 
was a fallacy: the wartime program, with 
its overcrowding and understaffing, had 
not given medical students the experience 
which they—and their future patients— 
deserved. 

But many medical men were helping to 
prove their critics’ main point. While 
arguing that there was no shortage of doc- 
tors, they pointed proudly to long-range 
plans for increasing the output. 


Deadly Strain 


From birth to death, every normal per- 
son carries in his -bowels billions of rod- 
shaped micro-organisms which the doctors 
call coliform bacteria. Usually these little 
“bugs” do no harm; in fact, their presence 
is considered normal. But every now & 
then, infants dying of epidemic diarrhea 
are found to harbor coliform bacteria 
which seem to be abnormal. Last week, 
every baby born in Port Huron Hospital, 
Mich., and every patient admitted, was 
being tested for a suspected killer of this 
type which had been isolated there, for the 
first time in the U.S. 

Port Huron’s experience seemed just 


like that of many hospitals,* but the result 
offered hope that other such outbreaks 
might be arrested or avoided. Last August, 
babies born in Port Huron's red brick, 
ivy-covered hospital and sent home as 
normal began to be readmitted with diar- 
rhea. Some died. Laboratory tests indi- 
cated none of the three commonest causes 
of the disease (bacteria of the Shigella or 
Salmonella groups, or a virus). In October 
the disease invaded the hospital’s nursery. 
To cut down cross-infection, babies were 
kept in their mothers’ rooms. But by year’s 
end the death toll had reached 34. 
Desperate hospital officials called in Dr. 
Albert E. Heustis, Michigan’s Health 
Commissioner. Dr. Heustis and his staff 
sent to Scotland and Denmark for samples 





Associated Press 
Dr. ALBert HEvsTIs 
A suspected killer was caught. 


of a peculiarly virulent strain, previously 
reported only from Europe and catalogued 
by Danish experts as O-111, of the nor- 
mally harmless coliform bacteria. An iden- 
tical form was found in the bowels of 
g0% of Port Huron’s infected babies. 

Dr. Heustis, “greatly enthused over the 
significance of these findings,” believed 
that Port Huron’s outbreak was licked. 
He warned doctors elsewhere to be on the 
lookout for O-111, and suggested the use 
of sulfathiazole for early treatment. 

Last week, in 50 fecal samples from in- 
fants in the hospital, one of Dr. Heustis’ 
bacteriologists found two containing O-1r1. 
One infected sample had come from a 
baby who had died of diarrhea, the sec- 
ond from a baby sick with it. The other 
48 babies were in good health. 


* Every year thousands of U.S. infants die of 
epidemic diarrhea. A 1944 outbreak in Texas 
killed 1,372—more than the nation’s death toll 
that year from polio. 
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Providing seafood for chickens is tlic 
business of the Oyster Shell Products 


Corporation of Morgan City, Louisiana. 
This food is oyster shells which are 
dredged up from gulf reefs by barge 
loads, then processed into pure calcium 
carbonate and marketed to chicken 
farmers to improve egg production. Vital 
link in raising the shells from reef to 
barge is a rubber suction hose—and 


that’s where trouble struck! 


750 tons of shells—enough for one 
feeding of 200,000,000 hens—are sucked 
up through this hose every day, and the 
operation is practically continuous the 
year round, So sharp and abrasive is the 
shell, it was cutting through the heaviest 
hose in a maximum of six months’ serv- 
ice. Since such hose is expensive and 
delays costly, the G.'T, M.— Goodyear 


‘Technical Man—was called in. 


After studying the operation, tlic 
G.T.M. recommended the use of Style 
M Sand Suction Hose—a super-rugged 
hose built with multiple plies of heavy 
fabric reinforced with wire, specially de- 
veloped by Goodyear for heavy-duty 
dredging. He further recommended that 
the hose be turned slightly at regular 
intervals, to rotate the point of greatest 


wear, thereby insuring longer life. 


Now—four times longer service. Since 
adopting these recommendations, the 
customer is now averaging two years’ 
service from Goodyear Style M Suction 
Hose—four times longer than previous 
hose! This means a total tonnage of more 
than 500,000 tons of oyster shell per hose 
which, as any dredger knows, is truly 
exceptional performance. 


Have you a really tough hose job? 
There are thousands of industrial jobs 
where the right hose can effect a big re- 
duction in costs. Goodyear makes more 
than 800 different types and grades of 
hose, specially engineered to handle 
everything from oyster shells to highly 
corrosive acids, Don’t make the mistake 
of thinking all hose is alike. Let the 
G.T.M. specify the right Goodyear hose 
for your job—it pays! Write Goodyear, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” —~ Every Sunday— ABC Network 


 GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME 


IN RUBBER 








Even if they catch us, Willoughby... 


YOU ONLY PAY ONCE ON THE RAILROADS! 


Let’s say it again, you only pay once for services ren- 
dered by the railroads. Yes, for either fare or freight you 
pay only one established rate. 

But what's so extraordinary about that? Why should 
you pay more than once for any transportation service? 
As a matter of good business you shouldn't—as a matter 
of fact, you do. 

Here's just what happens. Other forms of transporta- 
tion use highways, airports and waterways built and 
maintained largely by the people’s tax money. So, you 
pay twice for using them—first in direct charges and 
again in your share of taxes necessary to build and keep 
up the public facilities used. 

The railroads, on the other hand, build and maintain 





Fair Play for America’s Railroads a 


AMERICAN RAILWAY CAR INSTITUTE 


their own steel highways, their own stations, bridges and 
tunnels. Not one red cent of your tax money goes to 
support them. 

The railroads pay their own way, in every way. 

Yet, in peace and in the emergency of war, it's the 
railroads we all depend upon, to deliver everything from 
guns to green vegetables. 

Truly, the railroad is Mr. Transportation. 

The railroads want no special favors. They do want 
fair play, competition on an even-Steven basis. They 
are entitled to it and so are you. With open, “no-favor- 
ites” competition in the best American tradition, the 
railroads will serve you—and all the people—better than 
ever before. 





Associcted Press 


CrraTion SPLASHING TO Vicrory AT SANTA ANITA 


Communication 


California rain slanted down on Santa 
Anita’s water-logged racing strip; a light 
earthquake shook the track between the 
second and third races. It hardly seemed 
an ideal day for a comeback. Nonetheless, 
Calumet Farm sent Citation, the wonder 
horse, wading to the post for his first race 
in 13 months. Lest anybody accuse him of 
taking unnecessary risks with the great 
horse, Trainer Horace A. (“Jimmy”) 
Jones explained that his decision had been 
based on careful calculations. Said Jimmy: 
“T decided the horse was mentally ready 
as well as physically. When a horse is 
ready, he should go.” 

Visibility was so poor that Citation and 
his three rivals could barely be seen 
across the mist-shrouded infield. Trainer 
Jones, a thickset little man with a per- 
petually worried look, had a twinge of 
conscience as the field entered the starting 
gate: “It’s a little like putting Joe Di- 
Maggio back in the game in midseason 
and letting him bat against good, seasoned 
pitchers. He might strike out.” Jimmy had 
another bad moment when Citation broke 
slowly and wallowed down the backstretch 
eating mud from other horses’ heels. 

On the turn, Citation was cutting down 
the gap with an easy, amphibious stride 
when one horse drifted wide, carrying 
Citation out with him. For a while it 
looked like a repetition of the race two 
years ago at Havre de Grace, when an 
unknown named Saggy handed Citation 
one of his two defeats in 30,starts. But 
one lick of Jockey Steve Brooks’s whip 
shot Citation into the lead. He coasted 
down the stretch like a champion, ears 
pricked forward, and won by a length and 
a half. His time for the six furlongs: a 
creditable 1:112. 

In Calumet’s campaign to make Cita- 
tion the first “million-dollar horse” in his- 
tory ($867,750 so far), his $2,600 share 
of the purse was hardly worth picking up. 
But Citation was back in form again: and 
that was racing news. Trainer Jones 
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When a horse is ready, he should go. 


oF ORT 


bustled down to the winner’s circle to meet 
his horse as he jogged back, his bay hide 
splotched with mud and lather. Jimmy 
crouched, stared anxiously at the foreleg 
that had long kept Citation idle, and an- 
nounced with relief: “He’s sound... 
When he tells me—as he did a couple of 
days ago—that he wants to run, I'll run 
him [again ].” 

The odds were that Citatign would be 
running in at least one or two more warm- 
ups before he kept a Feb. 11 date in the 
$50,000-added San Antonio Handicap. His 
main objective: the Santa Anita Handicap, 
Feb. with $100,000 guaranteed to the 
winner. Citation had a chance to be a mil- 
lionaire before he left California. 

















ter Sonders—Lire 
Sam RESHEVSKY 
On a busy night, he trots 20 miles. 


Back to the Tables 


Looking like a morose but determined 
bantam rooster, small (5 ft. 24 in.) Chess 
Grand Master Sam Reshevsky walked to 
the center of the crowded game room at 
Washington’s Jewish Community Center. 
He acknowledged the applause with a 
faint smile, then turned to face the 42 
opponents who were waiting for him. It 
was exactly 8 p.m. By midnight he had 
beaten 32 of his brooding opponents, 
fought the rest to a clucking draw. 

Such mass chess fights were an old 
story to taciturn, 38-year-old, Polish-born 
Sammy Reshevsky. When he was nine, 
and a newcomer to the U.S., he had taken 
on the 20 best chessers at West Point 
simultaneously and beaten them all. He 
has competed for the U.S. championship 
six times since then, and won it each time. 

Last week Sammy was taking on all 
comers. In the next six weeks, as Sammy 
made a coast-to-coast tour of 30-odd 
U.S. and Canadian cities, anyone with $2 
and sufficient brass could have a go at 
him. In a really busy session, Sammy 
estimates that he trots 15 to 20 miles to 
make an average of 20 to 60 moves on 
each board. He likes to knock off 40 at a 
time, although recently at Germantown, 
Pa. he faced 75 in one evening. 

If he makes enough on his tour, Sammy 
hopes to give up his job as a Manhattan 
accountant and become one of the first 
full-time U.S. chess pros. And he might 
decide to enter the U.S. biennial cham- 
pionship tournament this year, might 
even go to Russia, to challenge World 
Chess Champion Mikhail Botvinnik. 

Sammy has two children, 7 and 2, They 
don’t play chess; they like dolls and teddy 
bears. 


What Price Football? 


On the open market, a flashy high- 
school halfback came to as much as $10,- 
ooo. An Ohio teen-ager got bids from 61 
different colleges. One offer sounded like 
the prize list of a radio quiz show: board, 
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COLGATE DARDEN Jr. 
Skip the mustard plaster. 
room, tuition, books, free laundry, $300- 
a-month spending money, clothes, free 
transportation to & from games for his 
family, $5,000 in the bank in his senior 
year. 

What was it all about? Football, which 
drew crowds and made money. Two years 
ago the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation tried to poultice the swelling 
with a mustard plaster called the Sanity 
Code. The code permitted athletes free 
tuition and one free training-table meal 
a day in season, and stipulated that part- 
time jobs held by athletes must be real 
jobs. Some 300 coaches accepted the code 
with their left hands and then hurried off 
about their proper pre-season business. 
When the N.C.A.A. followed up with ques- 
tionnaires asking colleges how they were 
living up to the code, seven of them were 
so annoyed that they told the truth. 

In Manhattan’s Commodore Hotel last 
week, the chief embarrassing concern of 
the annual N.C.A.A. convention was the 
trial of the “sinful seven”—Virginia, 
Maryland, V.M.I., V.P.I., The Citadel, 
Boston College and Villanova. Six of the 
defendants, led by Virginia’s forthright 
ex-Governor Colgate Darden Jr. (now 
president of the University of Virginia), 
called the Sanity Code hypocritical and 
defied the N.C.A.A. to expel them. The 
Citadel had already sent in its resignation 
because it refused “to lie to stay in the 
association.” 

At week’s end, when representatives of 
240 colleges were called upon to expel the 
rebels, 36 of them ignored the roll call. 
The vote (111 to 93) was 25 short of the 
two-thirds majority that was necessary for 
expulsion. 

Said outgoing N.C.A.A. President Karl 
Leib: “I predict we will have chaos in 
college athletics.” If any college wanted 
to play Sanity Code football there was 
nothing to stop them—but nobody could 
make them do it. 
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EDUCATION 





Four or Two? 


It was all very well to talk, as many 
educators did, about doubling U.S. college 
enrollments by 1960. But was it really a 
good idea? Last week Harvard President 
James Bryant Conant said he had a better 
one: a lot more two-year colleges. 

“Equality of opportunity,” said Conant, 
“is one of the cardinal principles of this 
country ... Yet at the same time, no 
young man or woman should be encour- 
aged or enticed into taking the kinds of 
advanced educational training which are 
going to lead to a frustrated economic 
life.” 

With doubled enrollment, he thought, 
the four-year colleges and universities 
would turn out so many highly trained 
specialists that only a fraction of them 
would ever find jobs or be satisfied with 
the ones they did find. “I am afraid there 
has been traditionally in the United States 
a tendency to equate good education with 
long education. With any such equating, I 
want to violently disagree.” For a large 
majority of young Americans, a four-year 
college education was not only “needlessly 
expensive,” but “socially undesirable.” 


50 Years of Small Victories 


When 20-year-old Alice Morrison un- 
packed her Saratoga trunk in her tiny 
room at the Vineland (N.J.) Training 
School in 1900, she had a sinking sensa- 
tion. The silent, halting students she had 
just seen were far different from the kind 
she had been taught to cope with at the 
New Hampton (N.H.) Literary and Bib- 
lical Institution. 

In 1900, when Alice Morrison came to 
Vineland, it was one of three pioneer in- 
stitutions for the mentally deficient,* had 
been going just twelve years. The rest of 
the U.S. knew precious little about re- 
tarded children (i.¢., those with an intelli- 
gence fixed below the twelve-year level) 
or what could be done for them. Horrified 
and grief-stricken parents hid the unhappy 
children in back rooms or sent them to 
be cared for in inadequately equipped 
asylums. 

A Stammered Grace. When Alice Mor- 
rison arrived, the school owned six build- 
ings and had 200 students. She spent a 
long day looking around her and sizing up 
her job. As she surveyed the children’s 
bowed heads at the evening meal and lis- 
tened to one youngster repeat a stam- 
mered grace, she made up her mind to stay. 

She stayed. She married one of the 
school officials, Charles Emerson Nash, 
set up housekeeping in the administration 
building. To many of the children whose 
parents never visited them, the Nashes 
became “Mother” and “Pop.” 

As director of studies, Alice Nash was 


* The others: Walter E. Fernald State School in 
Waverley, Mass., established in 1848; and the 
Elwyn (Pa.) Training School, established in 
1852. 


continually exploring new possibilities for 
her limited boys & girls: music, dramatics, 
dancing and a variety of handicrafts as 
well as slow-motion versions of the three 
Rs. Vineland became known as one of the 
foremost schools for mental deficients in 
the U.S. 

Places in the World. Most of her vic- 
tories were small ones: teaching a mongol- 
oid boy (with a three-year-old’s intelli- 
gence) to plow a straight furrow; coaxing 
a few words from a six-year-old who had 
never spoken; teaching a girl to sew a 
straight hem or weave a towel. But she 
also fought for places in the outside world 
for students she felt were ready, every 
year sent 15 or 20 out to earn their own 
way. During World War II she had the 
satisfaction of seeing a hundred of her 
“boys” accepted for service. 

Last week, as Alice Nash completed her 
soth year there, Vineland’s 93 buildings 
spread over a broad, 1,100-acre campus. A 
hundred Vineland boys ran a 4oo-acre 
farm which helped feed the school’s 550 
students. The school had already fostered 
five other New Jersey institutions for the 
mentally retarded, served as the model for 
such schools as far away as Australia. The 
next step was a $1,000,000 fund-raising 
drive to build a new research center and 
expand the school’s facilities. 

As the drive got under way, 70-year-old 
Alice Morrison Nash sat in the crowded 
ballroom of Manhattan’s Statler Hotel 
one night last week and listened to trib- 
utes from Nobel Prizewinner Pearl Buck, 
Stateswoman Ruth Bryan Rohde and New 
Jersey Governor Alfred E. Driscoll. She 
nodded happily at the applause of friends, 
former students and parents who had 
gathered to honor her, then prepared to 
return to her boys & girls at Vineland. 





Walliam Maselli 
Atice Naso 


Plow the furrow straight. 
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What would your chances be... 
in case of a HOSPITAL FIRE? 


In case of fire, your chances might not be too good in 
many hospitals today. 


Each day there are three fires of record in hospitals 
and institutions, and in those where fatalities occur 
an average of five lives are lost per fire! Isn't this proof 
positive that many trusted precautions are not ade- 
quate protection at all? 


Unfortunately, too many people responsible for pro- 
tection rely completely upon the elimination of ordi- 
nary fire hazards, important as this is. All too many 
more depend upon “fireproof” construction. Two facts 
show this to be false confidence: “Carelessness with 
matches and in smoking” continues to be the greatest 
cause of fires ... and so-called “fireproof” buildings 
continue to become furnaces for flammable contents, 


What most people ignore is that, regardless of the 
cause of fire, regardless of the building construction, 
it is the proper control of fire from the first spark that 
constitutes full and adequate protection against fire. 
Needless loss of life and property can be prevented by 
checking fire at its source, whenever and wherever it 
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starts, night or day, automatically, with a Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinkler System. Seventy years experi- 
ence shows that practically 100% of fires starting in 
buildings protected by Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler 
Systems are extinguished before doing material dam- 
age. Fire experts will tell you that your best protec- 
tion against fire in any building is automatic sprinklers, 


i LOOK FOR THE GRINNELL SPRINKLER HEADS ON GUARD 


In hospitals, as well as in hotels, theaters and factories, 
there is a moral obligation upon management for the ut- 
most in protection of life. For your own'sake ask about 
it in your hospital or the hotel where you stop, the schools 
your youngsters attend, the plant in which you work. 
Everywhere, look for the famous Grinnell Sprinkler 
heads— your assurance of positive fire protection. 
Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, Rhode Island. 


GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 
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"Dirt Farmer Gone Wrong" 


In some ways, Dean Harry J. Carman 
of Columbia College,* Columbia Univer- 
sity was a very odd sort of dean. He was a 
baggily dressed man with a Yankee twang 
and white hair that always seemed ruffled. 
He called distinguished visitors “you dear 
folks,” said “peoples” when he meant 
“people”; and his eminent colleague, His- 
torian Jacques Barzun, he insisted on 
calling Jake. 

In summer he would vanish to his farm 
in upstate New York to mend _ roofs, 
trudge through the mud and bargain at 
cattle auctions. In spring he played on a 
campus softball team known as Carman’s 
Indians. He himself often wondered 
whether he was the type for “deaning.” 
“Here,” he once said of himself, “is a good 
dirt farmer gone wrong.” 

But Columbia College found nothing 
wrong about him. A onetime Rhinebeck, 
N.Y. high-school principal, he first went to 
Columbia in 1917, quickly rose to profes- 
sor of history. In class he had his own 
brand of brilliance. Lumbering slowly back 
& forth across his platform, arms folded 
across his chest, he had a way of making 
history come alive without resorting to 
flashy dramatics. Students flocked to hear 
him and seven times voted him their most 
popular professor. In 1943, when Columbia 
College needed a new dean, President 
Nicholas Murray Butler picked Carman. 

Over the years, gentle Harry Carman, 
peering genially through his steel-rimmed 
glasses, helped revolutionize Columbia ed- 
ucation. He was one of a small group of 
scholars who, after World War I, first 
sounded the alarm against the U.S. college 
curriculum, It was too much of a jumble, 
they said, a hodgepodge of overlapping 
courses, free electives and overspecializa- 
tion. Its products were so one-sided that 
they could not even talk to each other. 

Gradually, Columbia hit upon a solu- 
tion: it divided its curriculum into three 
basic fields—the humanities and the social 
and natural sciences—and required fresh- 
men and sophomores to explore all three. 
“A false ‘specialization’ that chooses to 
neglect even one of these fields,” cried 
Harry Carman, “is like a three-legged 
stool with only two legs.” 

In time, other colleges began to agree. 
By last week, as 65-year-old Harry Car- 
man reached the retirement age for “dean- 
ing,’ Columbia’s three-legged stool had 
been copied on campuses throughout the 
U.S. “Let’s not forget Montaigne’s ad- 
monition,” Carman once advised: “ “The 
object of education is to make, not a 
scholar, but a man.’” If U.S. colleges had 
begun to make less lopsided men, it was 
partly because of Dean Carman. 


Slide Rule 


Harvard College meant to take no 
chances. As a postwar requirement, every 
freshman living in Harvard Yard's hal- 
lowed but inflammable old halls had to 
know how to make a quick exit by rope. 


* Undergraduate men’s college of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 





Columbia Univers 
Cotumsia’s CARMAN 
On a three-legged stool. 


ty 


Last week the dean’s office declared that 
there had been too much backsliding in 
rope sliding, ordered all proctors to see 
that their charges had clambered down a 
twelve-footer at least twice. Some, like 
Freshman John Brown of Holwofthy Hall, 
practised from their windows (see cut), 
others in the gym. Among Harvard’s rea- 
sons for stricter enforcement: last win- 
ter’s Kenyon College fire, when nine stu- 
dents lost their lives (Time, March 14), 
and last month’s blaze (three dead) at 
the University of Oklahoma. 





Down a twelve-foot exit. 
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ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC., 
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OFF! 








Sir Henry Morgan 


and hiscutlass-swinging buccaneers fo- 
cused the eyes of the world on Caribbean 
wealth. Today, thisromantic, tropical region 
has outgrown its roistering adolescent days. 
It is progressive, growing in prosperity, and 
“coming of age.” Its people are eager to buy 


superior American-made goods—and deter- 


A, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
. A, ONE CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


Ces IN BALTIMORE, 


CHICAGO, 


mined to secure the dollars to pay for them 
through the development of export prod- 
ucts this country needs. If you use foreign 
trade to boost your sales curve, consider this 
nearby, worth-while market. Write on your 
company letterhead to address below for 
“Market Opportunities” book. Or ask for 


information about Alcoa Caribbean Cruises. 


MOBILE, MONTREAL. 


Morgan sailed 


NORFOLK, ST. 





There’s a valuable 


export market where 





Serving 58 ports of 
the Caribbean, including: 


@ ANTIGUA @ST. BARTHOLOMEW 
@ ARUBA @ST. CROIX 
@ BARBADOS @ST. KITTS 
@ BRITISH GUIANA @&T. LUCIA 
@ CURACAO ot MARTIN 
® DOMINICA @S1. THOMAS 
@ DOMINICAN @S7. VINCENT 
RERUBLIC wns 
@ GRENADA @WENEZUELA 
° GUADELOUPE Gvonta 
@ HAITI \Ale Guoira 
@ JAMAICA racaibo 
@ MARTINIQUE ' brie Cabello 
© MONTSERRAT @ arto Sucre 
# SURINAME (Neth Guioho) 
\ 4\f 
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ere you see the five cars General Motors 
offers for 1950. 








Each is the product of all the effort and skill of 
the division whose name it bears. 


But each is bettered by something more. 


For on top of the individual skills and facilities 
of each car division, these cars have benefited by 





*. the research discoveries — the engineering 





°~*. advances—the production economies which 





grow out of General Motors’ ingenuity. 


So we are honestly proud to present the new 





Chevrolets, Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, Buicks and 





Cadillacs as the key values for 1950. 





Look them over at your local dealer’s, try them 





out, and we believe you'll agree. 


GENERAL Motors 


PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER + GMC TRUCK & COACH 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 
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Taste some of the finest food on earth in gay Buenos 
Aires, You can now get juicy steaks fora quarter ofa dollar 
due to Argentina’s sweeping new currency devaluation, 


PANAGRA 


PAN AMERICAN=GRACE AIRWAYS 
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Spend days you'll never forget at Vifia del Mar, near Santiago. 


Have the time of your life on 
the 13,000 mile “Grand Air Tour” 


@ Go now! You'll find perfect vacation weather in exciting South 
America... where your dollar now buys more than ever before 
due to recent sharp devaluation of many currencies. 

Start your tour via the East or West Coast. Fly from Miami 
by El InterAmericano, de luxe DC-6 Sleeper, over the routes of 
Panagra and Pan American to Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, Santiago, 
Buenos Aires. Or you can leave New York by Pan American’s 
Sleeperette*-equipped El PanAmericano, fly via Caribbean Islands 
to Belém, Rio, Montevideo, Buenos Aires. 

Ask about all-expense tours of 2 weeks or more. Call your Travel 
Agent or the nearest Pan American office. 


ann PAN AMERICAN 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
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Church of the Future? 


Church unity, in practice, means Prot- 
estant unity. Rome’s unbudging stand is 
still what it always has been: the Roman 
Catholic Church will welcome the submis- 
sion of its erring brethren to the authority 
of its one true faith. That demand for 
unconditional surrender means that Chris- 
tianity will remain divided. 

But of late years, the uniting of all 
Protestant churches has seemed increas- 
ingly possible. Mergers or alliances have 
already been achieved, e.g., United Church 
of Canada, Church of South India. Last 
week a blueprint for Protestant union ap- 
peared in the undenominational Christian 
Century. Its author: Dr. Charles Clayton 
Morrison, longtime (1908-47) editor in 
chief, now contributing editor. 

Dr. Morrison’s union of churches would 
“recognize one another’s ministries and 
sacraments” and would be organized on 
four levels. In the local church, no visible 
major changes would be necessary. ‘Each 
local church would determine its own 
mode of worship and administer baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper according to its 
own tradition . . .” 

The second level of association, which 
Morrison calls the “presbytery,” would 
comprise the churches within each com- 
munity. The presbytery would ordain 
ministers recommended by local churches 
and would appoint delegates to one of 
twelve or 15 “regional synods.” 

At the top would be the National Coun- 
cil of the United Church. Its responsibili- 
ties probably would include: 1) mission- 





Poul Pietzch—Black Star 
MISSIONARY PADEN & ORPHANS 
Intimations from Rome, cheers from Texas. 
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ary and evangelistic work, 2) Christian 
education, 3) training of ministers, 4) 
ministerial pensions, 5) public relations, 
and 6) relations with other Christian 
churches. 

One of the chief values of his plan for 
a United Church, Dr, Morrison says, is 
“that it begins right where the denomina- 
tions are whose possible participation is 
envisaged ... It involves no doctrinal 
problems . . . Instead, it assumes that we 
are now sufficiently of one heart and one 
mind to live together in the fellowship of 
one church, if only we are willing to let 
the already well-breached walls of our sec- 
tarian churchism utterly crumble away.” 


Beachhead 


Protestants don’t like to be considered 
mission-fodder for Roman Catholics— 
and vice versa. Last week in Italy, of all 
places, in Rome’s Holy Year, of all times, 
some U.S. evangelists were hanging on to 
an embattled beachhead. They were mem- 
bers of the Churches of Christ (loosely 
affiliated fundamentalist churches with an 
estimated U.S. membership of 700,000), 
most of them from Texas. 

Their leader, tall, shock-haired Cline 
Paden, 30, from Lubbock, Texas, had 
gone to Italy in 1947 and found the coun- 
try “sorely in need of material and spirit- 
ual help.” With his brother Harold and 
eleven helpers, Evangelist Paden concen- 
trated on the town of Frascati, four miles 
from the Pope’s summer residence at Cas- 
tel Gandolfo, 

The Americans opened an orphanage 
for boys, preached and passed out U.S. 
food packages. The Frascatians were un- 
enthusiastic. The orphanage had room for 
50 boys, but only 22 came. Last summer, 
Frascati Capuchin monks organized lec- 
tures against Protestantism. Then one day 
last September two jeeploads of Church 
of Christers, at Castel Gandolfo for a bi- 
weekly Bible class, were threatened by a 
crowd of Italians who, they said, ad- 
vanced shouting: “We want the Protes- 
tants’ bones!” 

From Rome came “intimations” that 
they must close the orphanage and that 
their residence permits would not be re- 
newed for 1950. Apparent reason: most 
of the 250 converts claimed by the mis- 
sionaries were Communists. 

Stoutly denying any concern with pol- 
itics, Evangelist Paden appealed to U.S. 
Ambassador James Dunn for help. In 
Dallas, 800-odd Churches of Christ mem- 
bers assembled, and 378 signed a protest- 
ing telegram to Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. Texas Congressman Ed Gossett 
went with a delegation to the State De- 
partment where, he said, he warned offi- 
cials that “if the Italian government runs 
this orphanage out of Italy, it may have 
a serious effect on congressional action on 
European aid funds.” 

By week’s end, Paden and his helpers 
had new temporary visas, due to expire 
on March 31. 








Religious News Service 
Dr. RALPH SOCKMAN 
Mr. Dooley was a businessman. 


Practical Pastor 

Few modern pastors know more than 
Manhattan’s popular Methodist Dr. Ralph 
W. Sockman about getting the most out 
of the practical tools and duties of his 
calling. Last week, in addition to his other 
duties, he was appropriately appointed 
associate professor of practical theology 
at Union Theological Seminary. 

Every Sunday morning at 1o E.S.T., 
from October through May, 60-year-old 
Dr. Sockman preaches on NBC’s National 
Radio Pulpit to one of the biggest religious 
radio audiences in the U.S. Then, at his 
Byzantine-style church on Manhattan's 
Park Avenue, he holds a regular Sunday 
morning service (with enough ceremony 
and liturgy to jolt many a low-church 
Methodist ). So many people come to hear 
him that at 5 in the afternoon he repeats 
his morning service, 

For a week or ten days out of almost 
every month he is on a lecture tour. (Ih 
the past week he visited Fort Worth, Chi- 
cago, Ann Arbor, Grand Rapids and Cleve- 
land.) During Lent, he will preach every 
day at least once, and sometimes twice. 

Besides keeping up with the duties of 
his congregation of 2,500 and many out- 
side organizations, Dr. Sockman writes 
books. Published last week (and the Jan- 
uary selection of the Religious Book Club) 
was his 14th, The Higher Happiness (Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury; $2). Devoted to a dis- 
ssion of the Beatitudes, it serves as a 
typical sample of the effortless, untheo- 
retical Sockman way of making religion 
a seven-day-week concern to his readers 
and listeners. 

Moving with relaxed urbanity through a 
round of activity that would faze most 
captains of industry, busy Preacher Sock- 
man likes to paraphrase Finley Peter 
Dunne’s Mr. Dooley: “It is my business 
to comfort the afflicted and afflict the 
comfortable.” 
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The Thinking Machine 


(See Cover) 


On Oxford Street in Cambridge, Mass, 
lives a sibyl, a priestess of science. Her 
devotees take their problems to her as 
devout ancient Greeks took their insolu- 
bles to Delphi. She is no mumbling, anon- 
ymous priestess, frothing her mouth with 
riddles. Her name is Bessie*; she is a long, 
slim, glass-sided machine with 760,000 
parts, and the riddles that are put to her 


used in ancient Egypt and still used in 
much of Asia, is a simple figuring device. 
The French mathematician Blaise Pascal 
(1623-62) designed a mechanical calcu- 
lator when Louis XIII was king. The pres- 
ent adding machine is a remote descend- 
ant of Pascal’s design. 

But an adding machine, compared to 
one of Bessie’s breed, is a dumb, limited 
brute. It accepts numbers through its key- 
board and “remembers” them by the set- 
ting of its mechanism. When the operator 





Mark III’s Memory CyLinDERs 
Grandma was forced down. 


and that she unfailingly answers concern 
such matters as rocket motors, nuclear 
physics and trigonometric functions. 

For a computing machine, Bessie is old: 
she has been steadily at work since 1944. 
And she is not the brightest of her breed. 
Compared to her children and grandchil- 
dren (one of whom, Harvard’s Mark III 
—see cover—lives on the floor below in 
Harvard’s Computation Laboratory), she 
is dim-witted and slow. But Bessie isa 
progenetrix, a sort of mechanical Eve. By 
proving what computing machines could 
do, she started one of the liveliest devel- 
opments in modern science. 

Some scientists think that Bessie’s de- 
scendants will have more effect on man- 
kind than atomic energy. Modern man 
has become accustomed to machines with 
superhuman muscles, but machines with 
superhuman brains are still a little fright- 
ening. The men who design them try to 
deny that they are creating their own in- 
tellectual competitors. 

Seed of the Abacus. The calculating 
machines that are Bessie’s ancestors have 
roots far back in the past. The abacus, 


* Short for “Bessel Functions,” a mathematical 


tool analogous to logarithms. 
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gives a command by pressing another key, 
the machine adds or subtracts the num- 
bers in its “memory.” Then it stops, wait- 
ing for another command. 

Bessie and her children do not stop and 
wait. They accept not only a flood of num- 
bers but also elaborate instructions (often 
in the form of holes in a paper tape). 
When all the facts are in, the operator 
presses a starting button—and the ma- 
chine quickly does the rest. 

It may, for example, multiply a 16- 
digit number by another number just as 
long, subtract something from the prod- 
uct, square the result and add something 
to the square. From time to time it refers 
to tables of figures imbedded in its mem- 
ory, selects the proper figure and includes 
it in its calculations. It remembers inter- 
mediate figures for a fraction of a second, 
uses them when needed, and then rubs 
them out like chalk marks on a black- 
board. It does all these things and more, 
without mistakes, faster than a human 
being can jot down a single figure. When 
the machine is through with one calcula- 
tion, it rattles out the answer on an elec- 
tric typewriter and starts the next job 
in a flash. 

What practical jobs can a calculator 





do? Merely describing its complex prob- 
lems would require difficult mathematics, 
but there are some simple examples. 

Bessie in Flight. During World War II, 
old Bessie (built by International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. and presented by 
1.B.M. to Harvard) was given the job of 
evaluating mathematically an electrically 
powered cannon that the Nazis were 
known to be building. Bessie chewed into 
a snarl of equations and proved that the 
weapon was utterly impractical. The U.S. 
relaxed while the Germans, who had no 
Bessie, went on wasting enormous effort 
on an impossible task. 

When not more urgently engaged, Bes- 
sie grinds out whole books of useful math- 
ematical tables. One of them has 290 
pages solidly packed with figures. A skilled 
operator, working with a desk calculator 
(an elaborate “adding machine’), might 
have completed the task in several years 
of steady, grueling labor. Bessie took 
twelve days to do the job. 

One of Bessie’s recent chores was find- 
ing out how to get the greatest range out 
of an Air Force bomber. She was given a 
complicated equation expressing the air- 
plane’s flying characteristics. By substi- 
tuting different “variables,” she figured 
how far it would fly with various loads, at 
various altitudes, various engine speeds, 
etc. When Bessie got through, she started 
over again, to figure how the plane would 
perform with one engine dead, two en- 
gines dead, etc. 

During these theoretical “flights,” the 
young mathematicians in charge of Bessie 
began to think of her as a real airplane 
being tested. They groaned when she was 
“forced down” and praised her warmly for 
each extra-tough “flight.” 

Job of a Century. Such comparatively 
simple tasks are not impossible for human 
calculators, but they are impractical be- 
cause of the time they would take. 

But many complicated jobs that the 
machines can do are beyond human capa- 
bilities. The International Business Ma- 
chines Corp.’s big calculator, for instance, 
has completed in 103 hours a job (see cut) 
relating to uranium fission for Princeton 
University. The same job would have 
taken a flesh & blood operator more than 
roo years. The time could not have been 
shortened by putting 100 operators to 
work, because each part of the problem 
had to be done in sequence. 

Feats like this, hitherto impossible for 
slow, short-lived man, are what make sci- 
entists wildly excited about the new com- 
puters. Virtually every branch of science 
is surrounded by beetling walls of unscal- 
able figures. The hazy paths of electrons 
whirling around a nucleus, the speeding 
flow of air over an airplane’s wing, the 
structure and reactions of complex chem- 
ical molecules—all these involve conti- 
nents and oceans of figures, figures, fig- 
ures. Sometimes a simple answer (a small 
number, or even a yes or a no) would cost 
a lifetime or 100 lifetimes of human cal- 
culation. 

Electronic Cobwebs. Laymen are usu- 
ally baffled when they first look at the 
machines. Except for Bessie, who has 
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thousands of moving parts that spin and 
clack entertainingly, they are mostly elec- 
tronic, and look like the insides of big, 
enormously complicated radio sets. Among 
their thousands of vacuum tubes runs a 
tangled web of fine, insulated wire. On 
their panels lights flash mysteriously: red 
lights and white lights dancing like motes 
in the sunlight as the numbers flow. Har- 
vard’s newest machine, Mark III, is prob- 
ably the handsomest. It was built for the 
Navy's Bureau of Ordnance, and it looks 
as spruce and shipshape as a naval officer. 
At work, it roars louder than an admiral. 

Around the machines drifts a dense fog 
of mathematics, a sort of intellectual tear 
gas to discomfort the non-mathematical. 
The machines speak and understand a 
special language of numbers. These are 
not “decimal,” as ordinary numbers are, 
built on a base of ten with digits running 
from o to g. They are “binary” numbers 
with a base of two, and have only two 
digits: o and 1. In this style of arithmetic, 
o is o; 1 is 1. But 2 is written as 10; 3 is 
II; 4 is 100; § is 101; 14 is 1110, etc. 

Yes-or-No Language. The machines 
prefer such numbers because their essen- 
tial parts (electrical relays or vacuum 
tubes acting like swift relays) obey only 
two commands: yes or no—i.e., an elec- 
trical signal or no signal. So all informa- 
tion fed into the machines has to be pre- 
digested into yes-or-no binary arithmetic. 
Any number, however large, can be ex- 
pressed in this form. So can elaborate 





William J. Sumits—Lire 
Proressor AIKEN 
Imagination? No. 
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Fission PRoBLEM 
103 hours v. 100 years. 


equations like those from the fission prob- 
lem done for Princeton by the I.B.M. 
machine. Even languages can be trans- 
lated in binary numbers. (One way: mak- 
ing different numbers stand for each char- 
acter, syllable or word.) Any sort of in- 
formation, once the mathematicians go to 
work on it, can be broken down into 
yes-or-no. 

But the predigesting job takes some 
doing. Around each working computer 
hover young mathematicians with dreamy 
eyes. On desks flecked with frothy figures, 
they translate real-life problems into fig- 
ure-language. It usually takes them much 
longer to prepare a problem than it takes 
the machine to solve it. 

These human question-askers are sure 
to lag farther & farther behind the ques- 
tion-answering machines. Mark II, the 
first calculator built at Harvard for the 
Navy, is ten times as fast as Bessie. Mark 
III is 25 times as fast as Mark II and 250 
times as fast as Bessie. Machines now 
abuilding will be faster still. Says Profes- 
sor Aiken, head of Harvard’s Computa- 
tion Laboratory: “We'll have to think up 
bigger problems if we want to keep them 
busy.” 

Cybernetics Shock. Professor Aiken 
need not worry: bigger problems are on 
the way. The success of the automatic 
calculators set off an explosion of high, 
wide & handsome pondering that is still 
reverberating. One of the first recorded 
tremors was a small, extraordinary book 
called Cybernetics (John Wiley & Sons; 
$3), by Professor Norbert Wiener of 
M.I1.T. (Tre, Dec. 27, 1948). 

Professor Wiener is a stormy petrel (he 
looks more like a stormy puffin) of math- 
ematics and adjacent territory. A rarity 
among scientists, he is willing & able to 
talk intelligently on almost any subject. 
Wiener got interested in computing ma- 
chines while doing war work on gun-point- 
ing mechanisms. His wide-ranging inter- 
ests (too widely ranging, some of his 
detractors think) saw in them qualities 
and possibilities that more practical men 
had missed. 

The great new computers, cried Wiener 
with mingled alarm and triumph, are not 
mere mathematical tools. They are, he 
said, harbingers of a whole new science of 
communication and control, which he 
promptly named “cybernetics.”* The 
newest machines, Wiener pointed out, al- 
ready have an extraordinary resemblance 
to the human brain, both in structure and 
function. So far, they have no senses or 
“effectors” (arms and legs), but why 
shouldn't they have? There are all sorts 


* From the Greck word meaning steersman. 


of artificial eyes, ears and fingertips (ther- 
mometers, strain gauges, pressure indi- 
cators, photo-electric tubes) that may be 
hooked up to the machines. The machines 
can already work typewriters. They can 
be built to work valves, switches and all 
of the other control devices common in 
modern industry. 

Second Revolution. Such a develop- 
ment, says Wiener, is certain. When it 
does come, he argues, it will usher in “the 
second industrial revolution,” which will 
devalue the human brain as the first in- 
dustrial revolution devalued the human 
arm. He points out that only a few hand 
workers can now compete with power- 
driven machines. Soon, he warns, there 
will be wholly automatic factories with 
artificial brains keeping track of every 
process. They will order raw materials, 
inspect them, store them, route them 
through the plant. They will pay bills, 
blow the factory whistle and pay the help 
(if any). 

Many of his colleagues, while admitting 
that he is a great mathematician, accuse 
him of sensationalism. Wiener’s admirers 
reply that such bickering is only to be 
expected in a field as lively as cybernetics. 
Peace does not reign in a science, they say, 
until its peaks and valleys have worn to 
a featureless peneplain grazed by placid 
ruminants. 

What Is Thinking? Do computers 
think? Some experts say yes, some say no. 
Both sides are vehement; but all agree 





Albert Fenn—Lire 
PROFESSOR WIENER 
Nervous breakdown? Yes. 
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that the answer to the question depends 
on what you mean by thinking. 

The human brain, some computermen 
explain, thinks by judging present infor- 
mation in the light of past experience. 
That is roughly what the machines do. 
They consider figures fed into them (just 
as information is fed to the human brain 
by the senses), and measure the figures 
against information that is “remem- 
bered.” The machine-radicals ask: “Isn't 
this thinking?” 

Their opponents retort that computers 
are mere tools that do only what they are 
told. Professor Aiken, a leader of the con- 
servatives, admits that the machines show, 
in rudimentary form at least, all the attri- 
butes of human thinking except one: im- 
agination. Aiken cannot define imagina- 
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tion, but he is sure that it exists and that 
no machine, however clever, is likely to 
have any. 

What Is the Brain? Wiener believes 
that the human brain resembles a comput- 
ing machine—and vice versa. Dr. Warren 
McCulloch, professor of psychiatry at the 
University of Illinois College of Medicine, 
goes further: he says that the brain is 
actually a computer, and very like com- 
puters built by men. 

The brain’s essential parts, says McCul- 
loch, are “neurons” (nerve cells). There 
are about 1o billion of them, and they are 
living electrical relays, comparable to the 
relays and vacuum tubes in the machines. 
The neurons are intricately connected by 
fine, often branching fibers, so the whole 
brain is a lacelike network of relays and 
conductors. 

Along the brain’s interlaced “wires” run 
swift electrical pulses generated by the 
neurons, which serve as living batteries. 
When a pulse runs out along a fiber, it 
comes eventually to a complicated little 
structure called a “synapse” that connects 
with a fiber of another nerve cell. The 
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ATCH this husband and wife as 
they pore over their new issue 
of Better Homes & Gardens. 


2 Talk about romance? Their love for 
their home, their family and each 
other is romance of the deepest kind. 


You can see it as they turn page after 

page of exciting articles and ads—all 

about the things closest to their heart; 
their home life; themselves. 


Here they dream and plan together—absorbed 
in the one magazine they have come to depend 
on as a senior member of their family, a sage 
adviser who seems to know everything about 
living the way they like to live. 
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| pulse may pass through a synapse or it 
| may not pass; no one knows why. 
| When a pulse or several of them do 
pass, the second neuron “fires,” sending 
out a pulse of its own, Out of such single 
pulses—billions of them flashing in zigzags 
and rivers through the thinking brain— 
human thoughts and decisions are built. 
$300 an Hour. Practical computermen, 
some of whom deplore McCulloch’s analo- 
gies, agree with him on one point: that 
the machines need better memories. The 
machines are already quicker than the 
brain: their vacuum tubes act 1,000 times 
faster than neurons. But their poor mem- 
ories (rudimentary compared to the 
brain’s) limit their thinking abilities. The 
punched tapes and cards that some of them 
spew out are not real internal memories, 
since they cannot be consulted quickly. 
They are more like reference libraries. 

Harvard's Mark III, soon to be deliv- 
ered to the Navy, has the best memory of 
any machine so far. Its memory is housed 
in fast-spinning aluminum cylinders whose 
surfaces are coated with black magnetic 
material (see cut). On the black surfaces, 
its electrical signals print long numbers in 
the form of magnetized dots. When the 
cylinder makes its next turn, the dots can 
be read off again in a small fraction of a 
second. They can be destroyed, replaced 
with other numbers or retained perma- 
nently. 

Its quick “magnetic memory” is what 
makes Mark III an effective computer. 
| Professor Aiken is so well pleased with it 

that Mark IV, which Harvard is building 
for the Air Force, will use the same sys- 
tem. Mark IV will “live” (Aiken, the con- 
| servative, says “live” ) at Harvard perma- 
nently, and part of its time will be avail- 
able to non-military users. Scientists will 
cheer this news, Nearly all the existing 
computers do nothing but military work. 
Only the big I.B.M. machine on Manhat- 
tan’s Madison Avenue is open to non- 
government scientists, and I.B.M, charges 
$300 an hour for its services. 

New, radical memory devices are com- 
ing along fast. Among the more promising 
are “memory tubes.” One type, developed 
| by Professor F. C. Williams of Manches- 

ter, England, uses a thin beam of electrons 
to print meaningful dot-numbers on its 
flat end. They can be used in the ma- 
chine’s calculations and erased electrically 
in a few millionths of a second. 

Memory & Weather. A group led by 
Julian Bigelow of Princeton’s Institute for 
Advanced Study (whose world-famous 
mathematician, Professor John von Neu- 
mann, developed much of the theory be- 
hind modern computers) is building these 
memory tubes into a machine whose work- 
ing surfaces are folded upon themselves 

| like the brain’s cortex. The machine is in- 
tended for such ambitious jobs as long- 
range weather forecasting. 

The factors that cause U.S. weather— 
varying barometric pressure, temperature, 

| humidity, wind velocity, topography, etc. 
—interact so intricately that the human 
brain cannot handle the “burden of com- 
putation.” During World War I, 40 skilled 
| operators with go desk computers tr'ed to 












Alfred Eisenstoedt—Lire 
PROFESSOR VON NEUMANN 
Weather factors are a burden. 


keep up with U.S. weather. They fell be- 
hind like earthworms paced by a meteor. 

Chemicals & Economics. Other practi- 
cal computing assignments will come from 
chemistry. The properties of chemical 
compounds are determined by the charac- 
teristics of the atoms that form their mole- 
cules; but when chemists try to predict 
the characteristics of a new compound, 
not yet synthesized, they run into barriers 
of figuring. Computers of the future will 
leap lightly over such barriers. Computer- 
men believe that future chemists will tell 
the machines to examine thousands of pos- 
sible compounds in search of the best one: 
say, a plastic with great elasticity. When 
such a compound is found, the chemists 
will set about synthesizing it. 


Horold Trudeau 
Proressor McCuLLocu 
Neurons either do or don’t fire. 
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In many other fields the machines will 
have figuring to do. According to Har- 
vard’s Professor Aiken, U.S. economic 
health depends upon the interaction of 38 
industries. But they interact in such com- 
plex ways that economists can only guess 


at present whether they will hatch, a few | 


months later, a boom or a depression. It 
should be possible for the machines, thinks 
Aiken, to solve at short intervals a sort of 
“flow equation” of U.S. economic affairs. 
After digesting reports on production, pay- 
rolls, bank loans, etc., the brainy monsters 
should be able to forecast economic rain 
or sunshine. It might even be possible, 
according to Aiken, to “program” a ma- 
chine so that it could beat the stock 
market. 

Mechanical Stenographer. Computer- 
men, point out that the human brain and 
the machines speak basically the same 
language: the simplified language of bi- 
nary arithmetic. When a stenographer, for 
instance, listens to her boss’s dictation, 
her ears catch sound waves (“In reply to 
yours of the 4th ...”), and turn them 
into the yes-or-no signals that her neurons 
demand. Then her neurons send instruc- 
tions to her finger muscles that result in 
shorthand scratchings. 

There is no reason, say the computer- 
men, why a machine cannot do the same 
thing. It would need an attachment to 
turn spoken words into trains of binary 
numbers. Then the numbers would be 
turned into typed words. They would not 
necessarily be spelled phonetically. The 
machine could decide by reference to 
memory, just as a flesh & blood stenogra- 
pher does, how each group of sounds 
ought to be spelled. Other “memories” 
would tell it how to clean up the boss's 
grammar. 

Chess Player. Dr. Claude E. Shannon 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories is figuring 
how to make a calculator that can play 
chess. He thinks that one could play 
well enough to beat all except the greatest 
chess masters. Machines are also capable, 
he thinks, of orchestrating a melody and 
of making simple logical deductions. 

Computing machines are very expensive 
at present; Mark III cost $500,000. But 
they are becoming simpler, as well as more 
intelligent, and their cost can be cut enor- 
mously by commercial production meth- 
ods. It is almost certain that they will 
come into wide use eventually. On Profes- 
sor Aiken’s desk are sheaves of letters 
from corporations eager to learn about 
the computers’ potentialities. 

Nearly all the computermen are worried 
about the effect the machines will have on 
society. But most of them are not so pes- 
simistic as Wiener. Professor Aiken thinks 
that computers will take over intellectual 
drudgery as power-driven tools took over 
spading and reaping. Already the telephone 
people are installing machines of the com- 
puter type that watch the operations of 
dial exchanges and tot up the bills of 
subscribers. 

Psychotic Robots. In the larger, “bio- 


logical” sense, there is room for nervous 


speculation. Some philosophical worriers | 


suggest that the computers, growing super- 
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During his schooldays James Whit- 
comb Riley gave little evidence that he was to become 
famous as a writer—the creator of “Little Orphant 
Annie.”” Instead, at the age of sixteen, his talent for 
drawing led him to enter the field of commercial art. 
After serving his apprenticeship, he joined a group of 
youthful sign painters who in Riley’s words, “covered all the barns 
and fences in the state with advertising.”” On arriving in a town, the 
Graphics, as they styled themselves, used to attract attention by pre- 
senting a musical entertainment in the public square. Sometimes } 
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James, pretending to be blind, would 
painfully mount a scaffolding and pro- 
duce a painting while the bystanders 
gaped in amazement. 


Riley was born in Greenfield, Indiana, 
on October 7, 1849, in a log cabin which 
became the kitchen of the Riley home- 
stead, built the following year. 


After an * unsuccessful tour as a sign 
painter, Riley became editor of a Green- 
field newspaper. He began to read his 
own verses at school entertainments and 
other gatherings and many of his best 
known poems were familiar to local audi- 
ences long before they appeared in book 
form. Eventually, his fame spread and 
he traveled all over the country reading 
his own poems and always holding his 
audience spellbound. 


Though Riley never married and is said 
to have been somewhat shy in the pres- 
ence of children, he was outstanding as 
an interpreter of childhood, turning for 
inspiration to his own youth. His boy- 
hood home, source of many memories, 
is now maintained in tribute to Indiana’s 





most beloved poet by the Riley Old Home Society. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


There is a competent Home 
representative in your 
community to serve your 


insurance needs 


* THE HOME * 


Caaurance Conpany 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lone, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE . AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1950, The Home Insurance Company 
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However you travel... wherever you go, protect your travel cash with 
American Express Travelers Cheques. If these cheques are lost, stolen or 
destroyed—you get a quick refund. And your signature is the only iden- 
tification you need to spend them anywhere. 


Play safe. Ask for American Express Travelers Cheques at banks, 
Railway Express or Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100. . . 40¢ for 
$50 or less. 


CONVENIENT AS CASH—100% SAFE! 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


{ TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
' MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
& ~ 
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NAPOLEON chose 
COURVOISIER 





(Le Yy This is the cognac of cognacs—superb—incomparable; an 
4 ~~ emperor's choice—veritably “the Brandy of Napoleon.” 
pe v Noticeably unique flavor... . Unchanging quality 


seat The Branly of Nopalbon 


REG. U. G. PAT. OFF. 
All Courvoisier Cognacs bear this registered phrase 


FeC-G IMPORTERS, INC., N. ¥.C. + SOLE AGENTS FOR U.S.A. * 84 PROOF 





REPEAT SALE 


Our conventions come back to 
us again and again and 
again...as do our 
regular guests. 

It’s therepeat 
sale that proves 
the true worth 
of a product. 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


1129 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
-Management for more than 50 years . 





Hindu temples...the Union Jack 
-.-Moslem mosques...chythmic 
calypso music...rolling hills and 
lush scenery...golden beaches... 
truly isles of contrast. Ideal cli- 
mate...varied sports. Easy to reach 
by sea or air. Wide choice of ho- 
tels and guest houses. 
See your travel agent or write 

Trinidad & Tobago Tourist Board 


122 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Trinidad, B. W.1, © Montreal © London 











humanly intelligent in more & more ways, 
will develop wills, desires and unpleasant 
foibles of their own, as did the famous 
robots in Capek’s R.U.R. 

Professor Wiener says that some com- 
puters are already “human” enough to 
suffer from typical psychiatric troubles. 
Unruly memories, he says, sometimes 
spread through a machine as fears and 
fixations spread through a psychotic hu- 
man brain, Such psychoses may be cured, 
says Wiener, by rest (shutting down the 
machine), by electric shock treatment 
(increasing the voltage in the tubes), or 
by lobotomy (disconnecting part of the 
machine). 

Some practical computermen scoff at 
such picturesque talk, but others recall 
odd behavior in their own machines. Rob- 
ert Seeber of I.B.M. says that his big 
computer has a very human foible: it 
hates to wake up in the morning. The 
operators turn it on, the tubes light up 
and reach a proper temperature, but the 
machine is not really awake. A problem 
sent through its sleepy wits does not get 
far. Red lights flash, indicating that the 
machine has made an error. The patient 
operators try the problem again. This time 
the machine thinks a little more clearly. 
At last, after several tries, it is fully 
awake and willing to think straight. 

Neurotic Exchange. Bell Laboratories’ 
Dr. Shannon has a similar story. During 
World War II, he says, one of the Man- 
hattan dial exchanges (very similar to 
computers) was overloaded with work. It 
began to behave queerly, acting with an 
irrationality that disturbed the company. 
Flocks of engineers, sent to treat the 
patient, could find nothing organically 
wrong. After the war was over, the work 
load decreased. The ailing exchange re- 
covered and is now entirely normal. Its 
trouble had been “functional”: like other 
hard-driven war workers, it had suffered a 
nervous breakdown. 

Future machines may be above such 
weaknesses and able to take over more & 
more kinds of thinking. According to Mc- 
Culloch, human brains have been decreas- 
ing in size since the time (20,000 years 
ago) of Cro-Magnon Man. McCulloch 
suggests sardonically that this may be 
nature’s reaction to the fact that as man’s 
society becomes more elaborate, individual 
men find less need for their brains. 

Ruler or Tool? Perhaps the computing 
machines, by lifting more of the thinking 
burden, will prove a last step in the long, 
slow process of mental collectivization. 
Men may come to specialize on the sim- 
ple, narrow tasks of serving the machines. 
Men’s brains may grow smaller & smaller 
as the machines’ brains grow larger. Will 
the time come at last when the machines 
rule—perhaps without seeming to rule— 
as the mysterious “spirit of the colony” 
rules individual ants? 

To all such chilling speculation, the 
young engineers in Professor Aiken’s lab- 
oratory have a breezy answer: “When a 
machine is acting badly, we consider it a 
responsible person and blame it for its 
stupidity. When it’s doing fine, we say it 
is a tool that we clever humans built.” 
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lege «WE KNEW YOU'D LIKE TYCOON 


Trade Mork 
The TYCOON... New microgroove 
disc gives % hr. dictation on disc 
% smaller! Quick Review push- 
button microphone saves errors, 
time, trouble. Disc-on-Dise Dicta- 
tion, DiSCopying, Dise Erasing! 
Lightest! All metal. Only 15 Ibs. 






Trode Mork 
The Lady TYCOON... New “’Tele- 
vision Indexing” banishes slips 
and strips forever—makes tran- 
scribing simple as looking into 
your compact, Saves retyping, 
time, trouble. Effortless, easy 
operation. No hair-rumpling 
headband needed. 


Your rousing welcome for TYCOON and 
Lady TYCOON is music to our ears. You praised their beauty and efficiency... 
their bell-like clarity . ..complimented their compactness, portability, 
economy...their effortless operation and versatility. No other system, you 
said, does so much so well or so completely answers all your dictating needs. 
One further word to busy men and their secretaries: learn all TYCOON 


can do for you. Mail the coupon, or call your SoundScriber man today. 


JOUNDSCRIBER 


Trode Mort 





230 Sales and Service 
FIRST ALL ELECTRONIC DICTATING SYSTEM «+ FIRST DISC DICTATING EQUIPMENT Centers Coast to Coast 
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Because Lord Calvert ~—so rare...so smooth...so mellow — makes any whiskey consisted for 
drink a better drink, it is the natural choice of moderate men who seck only the leben fame tha 

finest for their occasional drink. Yet this superlative whiskey costs little more oe 

than popular-priced brands. Why not enjoy Lord Calvert in your next drink? falls outa 


LORD CALVERT IS A CUSTOM BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 659% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY 
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Born. To Jack Roosevelt Robinson, 30, 
Brooklyn’s fleet infielder, National League 
batting champ (.342) and Most Valuable 
Player in 1949, and Rachel Robinson, 27, 
onetime nurse: their second child, first 
daughter; in Manhattan. Weight: 6 lbs. 
10 OZ. 








Died. The Rev. Dr. Walter Arthur Mai- 
er, 56, hard-driving Lutheran teacher (Con- 
cordia Theological Seminary) and preach- 
er, whose sternly fundamentalist radio ser- 
mons (The Lutheran Hour), begun in 
1935, reached an audience of millions in 
36 languages through 1,200 stations; of a 
coronary thrombosis; in St. Léuis. 


Died. Carroll (“Cal”) Shilling, sixtyish, 
hell-for-leather No. 1 jockey of his day 
(969 winners in 3,838 races), rider of vic- 
torious Worth in the 1912 Kentucky Der- 
by; in Elmont, N.Y. Suspended since 1912 
for rough riding, Shilling took to the bot- 
tle, was found dead under a horse van near 
the Belmont Park track with g9¢ in his 
pocket. 


Died. General Henry Harley (“Hap”) 
Arnold, 63, wartime commanding general 
of the U.S. Army Air Forces; of a coronary 
occlusion; in Sonoma, Calif. (see Na- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS). 


Died. Joseph Alois Schumpeter, 66, Har- 
vard economist, onetime (1919-20) Fi- 
nance Minister of Austria, author of a 
major treatise on economics (Business Cy- 
cles: A Theoretical, Statistical and Histor- 
ical Analysis of the Capitalist Process); of 
a cerebral hemorrhage; in Taconic, Conn, 


Died. Ernest Poole, 69, author of the 
first Pulitzer Prizewinning novel (His Fam- 
ily, 1917); of pneumonia; in Manhattan, 
Born into a wealthy Chicago family, 
Princetonian Poole (voted “Most Useless” 
by his class of ’02) submerged himself in 
Manhattan’s lower East Side to gather ma- 
terial on how the other half lived, won 
fame a dozen years later with a tale of 
New York’s poor (The Harbor, 1915). 


Died. Gustav Krupp von Bohlen und 
Halbach, 79, owner through both World 
Wars of the giant Krupp works in Essen, 
Germany (70% destroyed by Allied bombs 
during World War II); after long illness; 
in Salzburg, Austria. Gustav Halbach, born 
in The Hague, The Netherlands, changed 
his name when he married Bertha Krupp, 
heiress to the huge Ruhr steel and ammu- 
nition works. In World War I he built the 
famed long-range German cannon that 
bombarded Paris (the Allies called it “Big 
Bertha” after his wife). An early support- 
er of Hitler, he was indicted as a top war 
criminal, escaped trial when a medical 
examination proved him senile. 


Died. Ann Louisa Lewis, 91, mother of 
the United Mine Workers John L. Lewis; 
in Springfield, Ill. 
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A BASIC FACT ABOUT STORE LIGHTING 


ONLY QUALITY 
IS ECONOMICAL 


There is only one right way to buy 
store lighting fixtures. Buy economy! 
And there is only one right way to 
buy economy. Buy quality! 


Look beyond original cost. If you 
can't see strong, rigid construction, 
lowest-cost maintenance, quick, low- 
cost installation, long-lasting, top- 





performing electrical component 
parts and high light output, the fix- 
ture is an expensive headache at any 
price! 

Before you buy any store lighting 
fixture, look at Day-Brite .. . the fix- 
ture you can depend on for economy 
through quality! 


The “*LUVEX"' Slimline Fixture 
The ‘*VIZ-AID"* 
““*LENOX-4"" 


The **DERBY"’ Unit 
ADJUSTABLE ACCENT UNIT 


MAKE YOUR BUSINESS “DECIDEDLY BETTER” 
WITH DAY-BRITE STORE LIGHTING 


Now ... with competition keener than 
ever before, the benefits of top-quality 
Day-Brite store lighting give your busi- 
ness that extra sales power it needs, 

The fixtures pictured above are only a few 
of the complete line of nationally adver- 
tised, nationally accepted Day-Brite store 
lighting fixtures. There is exactly the right 


“DECIDEDLY BETTER" 


DAY-BRITE 
— lighting Fitts 


NAME 
09 | 
DISTRIBUTED NATIONALLY | 
l ADDRESS. 
BY LEADING ELECTRICAL 
l city 
WHOLESALERS aaa 


TYPE OF BUSINESS 


Day-Brite fixture to suit your individual 
need. 

What's more, a staff of experienced Day- 
Brite store lighting engineers will help 
you plan the most economical and effec- 
tive installation . . . absolutely without 
cost. For full information, fill out the 
coupon below and mail TODAY. 


mee 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. 

5472 Bulwer Ave., St. Lovis 7, Missouri 

In Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd. 
Toronto 6, Ontario 

Please send me further information about Day-Brite 
store lighting fixtures and services. 





| 

- — 
: 

| 
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New A-C Lellep heat recuperative 
kiln process—now under develop- 
ment nt makers big 
savings in fuel, Requires kiln only 44 
as long as conventional long kiln. 


promises cer 


At Wilson Dam four new Allis- 
Chalmers hydraulic turbines add 
140,000 hp for home and industrial 
use... make a total of 10 A-C units 
now installed at this project. 


Every industry that 


contributes to good 
living today benefits 
from Allis-Chalmers’ 
103 years’ experience 
hard-packed wet or frozen materials 


H “Ve ing © i » 
. empties hopper-bottom gondola in developing equipment 


i that produces and saves! 
en r 


ore, gravel or any gran- 
ular material in 2 minutes. Dangerous 
ual unloading eliminated. 








LOW ROAD (Any Day Now) 


“AT WAY to solve a traffic problem: build a 


highway under water! 
Here’s one of America’s latest in the making. 


Soon, ears, trucks and buses—thousands a day— 
will take this shortcut... 


surrounded by cast iron, steel and concrete... 
guided by bright lights and traffic signals .. . 


protected by huge blowers circulating pure, 


fresh air. 


Another modern triumph for the American way of 
doing things—backed by big producing companies 
like Allis-Chalmers! 


Allis-Chalmers builds mining machinery to 
process iron ore . . . giant motors and controls for 
America’s steel mills . . . complete equipment for 
producing concrete . . . a big line of blowers, pumps 


and electric power equipment. 


Almost everywhere you look, you'll find Allis- 
Chalmers behind the scenes, helping industry man- 
ufacture the products that enrich your daily life. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1386 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 












250.2 ya Wore POWE?: .. for home, 
farm and Industry in the Middle South 







New electric generating facilities, now being constructed, will raise the ca- 
pacities of Middle South systems to 1,212,000 kilowatts within the next 12 
months. A growth of 250.2% in 10 years! This means new and growing in- 
dustry—together with home and farm—all are assured of an adequate sup- 









ply of our services . . . Private business initiative has invested $175,000,000 
in the past 5 years for additional facilities to provide ample electric service 
well in advance of community needs... That’s confidence in the future of 





The Middle South.: This confidence is shared by old and new industries, 
throughout Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi, which by increasing plant 
investment have more than doubled their power use in the last 10 years .. . 
Industry is building on a combination of advantages in The Middle South— 
growing area markets, easy access to resources of farm, forest and mine, 
large reserves of gas and oil, plus strategic location for distribution to U.S. 
markets by interconnected transportation, and to world markets through 
the port of New Orleans . . . Opportunity is growing here for your company. 
More facts about The Middle South are available now. 












Night view of a new generating 


plant in The Middle South 
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For further informatio 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 


any of these business managed, tax poying electric and gas service companies 





ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPP] POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 113, Miss. 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
Now! Odeaas it42:Ue: Naw Odeans::@; La. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





BANKING 


Those Funny V.P.s 


Philadelphia’s staid old Girard Trust 
Co. livened up its 112th annual report 
last year avith Helen Hokinson cartoons 
gently kidding the customers (Time, Jan. 
31). With this sprightly innovation, Girard 
Trust won the 1949 “Oscar of Industry” 
award for the best financial report of 
any U.S. financial institution, and gained 
readers as far away as South Africa. This 
week, in its 113th annual report, Girard 
Trust turned the tables on itself. It ran 
cartoons by The New Yorker’s Perry Bar- 
low kidding its own officers, particularly 
vice presidents, topped things off with a 
guffaw at the hidebound conservatism of 
banks in general (see cut). 


THE ECONOMY 


Blueprint for Balance 

Like any citizen who is spending more 
than he makes, the U.S. Government is 
doing a poor job of running its fiscal 
affairs. How can it do better? 

To find out, a bipartisan Senate-House 
subcommittee, headed by Illinois’ Demo- 
crat Paul H. Douglas (Time, Jan. 16), put 
this question to almost soo U.S. econo- 
mists, bankers and federal officials. Last 
week, in a clear, plain-speaking s50-page 
report that was notable for its lack of po- 
litical partisanship, the subcommittee laid 
out a blueprint to put the U.S. fiscal 
house in order. 

Its most important conclusion was that 
in prosperous times like the present the 
federal budget, instead of running $5.6 
billion in the red, should be balanced. Ad- 
mittedly, the U.S. should not commit it- 
self to balancing the budget every year, 
the subcommittee said, for that would 
mean “drastic increases of tax rates or 
drastic reductions of Government ex- 
penditures during periods of deflation and 
unemployment, thereby aggravating the 
decline.” But if the U.S. ran into the red 
in depression years, it had to show a sur- 
plus in prosperous years—and that meant 
now. 

The subcommittee made no mention of 
doing this by a tax increase or a cut in 
vital expenditures, but simply by remov- 
ing “waste in government.” That meant 
no hit-or-miss reductions, but a paring 
down all along the line. “The quest for 
economy,” said the subcommittee, “must 
be continuing and unrelenting; it must not 
be limited to any one phase of the busi- 
ness cycle.” 

Job Not Done. The ups & downs of the 
business cycle, the subcommittee found, 
could be evened out if the Government 
wisely used its broad fiscal, credit and 
monetary powers. The Government should 
rely on its powers rather than on the sys- 
tem of direct controls, i.e., price and wage 
controls, The use of fiscal powers is “more 
consistent with the maintenance of de- 
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“IF ANY NEW IDEAS COME UP WHILE I’M OUT, MY VOTE 1s ‘No!’” 
Turned tables, 


mocracy and. . . free competitive enter- 
prise,” said the report, than would be the 
only alternative—“an elaborate system of 
direct controls.” 

In the current boom, the Government 
has failed to make full use of its broad 
fiscal powers, said the subcommittee, 
chiefly because of the family rows between 
the U.S. Treasury Department and the 
Federal Reserve Board. The chief task of 
FRB should have been to restrict credit 
during the boom, by forcing interest rates 
up. But the Treasury, insisting on a cheap- 





Thomas McAvoy—Lire 
SENATOR DouGLas 
Continuing quest. 


money policy, fought any change, because 
a change would have meant an increase in 
the cost of carrying the U.S. debt. Time & 
again FRB failed to do its job, and went 
along with what FRB’s Marriner Eccles 
called the Treasury’s “general easy-money 
bias under almost any and all circum- 
stances.” 

Job to Do. In support of FRB, the 
Douglas subcommittee recommended that 
Treasury's easy-money policy be reversed 
—“even if the cost should prove to be a 
significant increase in service charges on 
the federal debt ...” Since FRB ap- 
parently “was not willing to assert its in- 
dependence” over Treasury, Congress 
should pass a resolution making it clear 
that FRB has “primary power and re- 
sponsibility” in these matters. Added the 
subcommittee: “Flexibility of interest 
rates, without which a flexible monetary 
policy is impossible, should be restored.” 
And to build up “the quality and pres- 
tige” of FRB, its members’ salaries should 
be raised (from $16,000 to $20,000, with 
$22,500 for the chairman), and the size 
of the board reduced from seven members 
to not more than five. 

The success of fiscal control, the sub- 
committee said, depends on its flexibility. 
The economic picture changes so fast that 
other means of combating inflation & de- 
flation (e.g., public works) cannot be 
started or stopped quickly enough. Most 
important, FRB should base its policies 
on current conditions, and not on predic- 
tions of the future by “official economic 
forecasters.” Their “poor record warns us 
of the danger” of relying on them. 

The subcommittee also recommended: 
@ Repeal of the silver purchase laws 
which have forced the Government to buy 
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Bill Stapleton—Miami Herald 


Fouca CYCLONE 
In an updraft, no motor. 


$1,509,400,000 of silver since 1933 for 
which it had no use. Said Subcommittee 
Chairman Douglas: there are “only 16 
reasons” for the silver subsidy—‘the 16 
Senators from the Western Mountain 
states.” 

@ No return to the gold coin standard, 
because “unlimited convertibility of our 
money into gold would be neither a re- 
liable nor an effective guard against seri- 
ous inflation. [It would not] promote 
wise monetary and credit policies.” 

@ Postponement of an increase in federal 
insurance on bank deposits (from $5,000 
to $10,000) until Congress has a chance 
to study the situation. 

@ Establishment of a National Monetary 
and Credit Council, composed of the 
chiefs of the Government’s financial agen- 
cies, to coordinate and keep sharp watch 
over the sprawling money-management 
activities. 


AVIATION 
IATA-ta, IATA-ta 


To eliminate confusion in air terms 
among international airlines, the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association (IATA) 
last week distributed a glossary to make 
everything clear. Prize example: 

“Trip, Open-Jaw means travel which is 
essentially of a round-trip nature but the 
outward point of departure and inward 
point of arrival and/or outward point of 
arrival and inward point of departure of 
which are not the same.” 


Jet-Powered Glider 


At Miami's midwinter air show last 
week, France showed off the world’s first 
jet-propelled light plane for private use: 
the Fouga Cyclone. With its wide wing- 
spread and light construction (1,182 lbs.), 
it not only looked like a glider but could 
fly like one. Apparently to make up for 
the heavy fuel consumption of the jet 
motor, the Cyclone’s makers said that the 
plane could soar in updrafts for miles with 
the motor shut off, land at only 45 m.p.h. 
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In power flight, the Cyclone’s tiny, 141- 
lb. turbojet engine atop the fuselage gives 
the plane a range of 185 miles at a cruising 
speed of 155 m.p.h. Builder Fouga hopes 
to sell similar planes in the U.S. Esti- 
mated price: $7,000. 


Mid-Air Collision 

When CAB Examiner Thomas L. Wrenn 
recommended that Pan American World 
Airways be allowed to buy American Ov- 
erseas Airlines and fly A.O.A.’s transat- 
lantic routes (Time, Jan. 2), he expected 
trouble. But neither he nor anyone else 
expected the rip-roaring row that raged 
in Washington last week. 

Two of CAB’s own lawyers, James 
L. Highsaw and William F. Kennedy, 
who had been assigned to represent the 
public interest at the hearings, lambasted 
Wrenn’s report, chiefly on the ground that 
the merger would make Pan Am too pow- 
erful a competitor of T.W.A., the third 
U.S. North Atlantic carrier. Three Jus- 
tice Department lawyers, who had an 
observer sitting in at the hearings, also 
jumped on Wrenn. They accused him of 
“bias and prejudice,” presumably because 
he had been CAB’s examiner in the original 
North Atlantic route proceedings in 1945. 
At that time Wrenn had recommended 
that only two U.S. carriers, Pan Am and 
A.O.A., get routes, because there was not 
enough traffic to support three. (CAB 
overruled him and gave a route to T.W.A. 
also.) 

The Justice Department lawyers also 
questioned Wrenn’s “acceptance” of an 
estimate by Pan Am President Juan 
Trippe that the merger would save the 
U.S. Government about $9,000,000 a year 
in mail pay subsidies, and they felt certain 
that the merger would spawn a monopoly. 

All this was just what T.W.A., which 
had objected to the deal from the start, 
had been hoping for. It got in a few licks 
of its own, charging that Pan Am “is 
attempting to accomplish piecemeal what 
it could not do wholesale—eliminate its 
competitors.” 





One calm voice in the uproar was thag 
of American Airlines’ President C. R. 
Smith. He had considered the sale of 
A.O.A., American’s subsidiary, as a simple 
business deal, he said, and “would have 
sold to T.W.A., but it didn’t have the 
money.” Some of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s objections, Smith said, “have evi- 
dently been made without full knowledge 
of the background and details of the 
transaction, for many of [its statements ] 
are inaccurate and misleading when com- 
pared with the facts.” 

The cry of monopoly, said Smith, was 
nonsense. “With two capable U.S. car- 
riers competing with each other, how can 
you have a monopoly? The situation of 
having three U.S. carriers competing with 
each other and the seven foreign operators 
is illogical, wasteful and unnecessary.” All 
that competition, added Smith, was the 
reason why American wanted to sell 
A.O.A, in the first place. 


MANAGEMENT 
Cocktails for Two 


If an employer wants to avoid labor 
trouble, he should invite the president of 
the local union to join his luncheon club. 
If he really hankers for industrial peace, 
he should get the union leader’s daughter 
enrolled in a fashionable dancing school. 

Does that sound silly? It isn’t, argues 
A. (for Abraham) A. (for Abby) Imber- 
man, a Chicago public-relations man, in 
the January issue of the Harvard Business 
Review. Imberman, who has had several 
unions as clients, maintains that labor 
leaders’ more violent anti-company feel- 
ings are often prompted by the failure of 
their communities to accept them and 
their families socially. 

A powerful union leader, Imberman 
found, frequently expects that he will get 
the same social recognition generally ac- 
corded successful businessmen. “It is 








Fran Byrne 
C. R. Smit 
In an uproar, calm, 
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GET ALL THREE BASIC LOCATION FACTORS 








Ney HAs 
se i ee 
ory — 
@ Leone 
mar ona ? Plot your industrial future in terms of markets... materials 
Berson ...and labor. You'll find all three readily available in these 


cities and towns in East Texas, which are among some 400 served 
by United Gas. Within easy reach are the largest wholesale and 
retail markets of the southwest... a wide diversification of raw mate- 
rials for manufacture in your plant... and trained workers to operate 
your production lines. These are basic factors in your selection of a 
plant location, and are backed up by adequate electric power, 
low-cost natural gas fuel and a moderate year-round working 
climate. Pin-point your prospective plant sites in these friendly 

East Texas communities. 


a Pag 
One of o series featuring the cities and towns 4 
of the “Gulf South” served by United Gas. 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Shares for sale, or as an offer 
to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Shares. The offer is made only 
by means of the Prospectus. This is published on behalf of only such of the 
undersigned as are registered dealers or brokers in this State. 


NEW_ISSUE January 5, 1950 


211,380 Shares 


Northern Indiana Public Service Company 


414% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
$100 Par Value 


The shares are being offered initially by the Company to the holders of its 211,380 outstanding 


shares of 59% Preferred Stock—$100 par value, pursuant to an Exchange Offer as set forth in the 
Prospectus. The Exchange Offer expires at 2:00 P.M. (CST) on January 18, 1950. 


During the period of the Exchange Offer the several underwriters, including the undersigned, 
may offer and sell shares of 41/,94 Cumulative Preferred Stock, in anticipation of the acquisition 
of such shares, including the unexchanged shares, at $101.20 per share plus accrued dividends 
from January 14, 1950 to date of delivery. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several underwriters, including the undersigned, 
as are registered dealers or brokers in this Stale. 


Central Republic Company Blyth & Co., Inc. 


(Incorporated) 


The First Boston Corporation 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


A. C. Allyn and Company Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Incorporated 


Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Hornblower & Weeks 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Smith, Barney & Co. Robert W. Baird & Co, 


Incorporated 


A. G. Becker & Co. F. S. Moseley & Co. 


Harris, Hall & Company 
Incorporated 


(Incorporated) 





BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1845 


Your business insurance program 
is a vitally important “shock ab- 


sorber. Therefore it has to be good. 
Our job is to help you make it good. 


We invite your inquiry. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH BUFFALO SEATTLE 
VANCOUVER + WINNIPEG MONTREAL TORONTO HAVANA 








bleak morning indeed,” says Imberman, 
“when the labor leader has the first dim 
realization that he has. . . no prestige in 
the eyes of his community. 

“Those who want to fight [their social 
stigma] do it in the only way they know 
how—shaking down the employer in one 
of 500 different ways,” e.g., work stop- 
pages, slowdowns, shakedowns. Imberman 
tells of a Detroit union head who went 
through weeks of nerve-snapping contract 
negotiations with the sour knowledge that 
his daughter had just been forced out of 
her sorority because her father was a 
labor leader. Says Imberman: “The im- 
potence of the father to deal with such a 
situation is not unrelated to the fury with 
which he pursues his strike ends.” 

What to do about it? The businessman, 
says Imberman, should ask the labor lead- 
er over for a Saturday night’s bridge game, 
nominate him for the local country club, 
invite him to work in the Red Cross and 
Community Chest drives. The employer's 
wife can help by shepherding the union 
man’s wife into upper-crust women’s 
clubs. But Imberman leaves one big ques- 
tion unanswered: Will a union leader still 
have the loyalty of his unionists when they 
see him drinking cocktails with the boss? 


WALL STREET 
Gored Bull 


Seldom in Wall Street’s history had 
stocks climbed so steeply (about 25% in- 
crease in values) for so long (seven 
months) without a setback. Consequently, 
many a trader had been predicting a stum- 
ble in the present bull market. Last week 
it came—and as usual caught many an in- 
vestor flat-footed. 

The end of an uneventful day of trading 
was only 60 minutes away when a massive 
wave of selling started. As orders poured in 
from all over the U.S., the market tape fell 
eleven minutes behind actual transactions. 
In those last minutes 1,350,000 shares 
changed hands, and prices tumbled as 
much as 3 to 5 points. 

Next day the shake-out continued as 
trading reached 3,330,000 shares, the big- 
gest since May 1948. At the bottom of the 
two-day decline, the Dow-Jones industrial 
average was off more than 7 points, But in 
the final hour of the second day, the 
market suddenly reversed itself and started 
up. At weck’s end the average was still 
5.06 points below the 1950 high of 201.98. 
But traders thought that the bull had 
merely been pricked by the picador, and 
was a long way from the kill. 


CARRIAGE TRADE 


The Long Voyage Home 

With a merry toot at the thought of 
British austerity, the 34,183-ton Cunard 
liner Caronia steamed out of New York 
harbor last week on the plushiest pleasure 
cruise in a decade. Billed as “The Great 
African Cruise,” the trip will take 80 days, 
cover 21,776 miles, stop at 27 ports in 
Trinidad, Brazil, Africa, the Near East and 
Europe. The 556 well-heeled travelers, 
mostly Americans, have already paid 
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i fds about ELECTROMAZE 
—a new, improved way fo filter air electrically 


DQ out COMES THE CLEAN pip 





Here’s a new type of electric air filter for stores, restaurants, 
hospitals, offices and other commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments. Electromaze rids the air of smoke, pollen and 
invisible dust particles as small as 1/250,000 of an inch. 
Gives employees new comfort on the job. Keeps customers 
coming back. Holds cleaning bills to a minimum. 


Electromaze gives you many exclusive features that increase 
operating efficiency and simplify layout, installation and 
maintenance. See your nearby Air-Maze representative or 
write Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


P. S. When planning improvements in air filtration be sure 
to call in your consulting engineer. His lifetime experience is 
yours for the asking. And you can act on his recommendations 
with confidence. 


ONLY ELECTROMAZE GIVES YOU ALL THESE BIG IMPROVEMENTS! 


“FILE DRAWER” “BUILDING BLOCK” EASIER SERVICING 


DESIGN INSTALLATION 


“File drawer” cells 
may be cleaned 


Cells slide in and out 
of frames like file 
drawers —automati- 
cally make or break 
electrical connec. 
tion, Can instantly 
be removed for in- 
spection, servicing 
or replacement. 


Treated steel frames 
bole together in a jiffy 
to form banks built 
like a skyscraper, Your 
choice of any combi- 
nation of cells 4" x 
12”, 8” x 12” or 12” 
x 12” permits installa- 
tion in restricted spaces, 


while in place with 
ordinary city water 
pressure 

or 


es 


Na wee! 4 


/ 


where no drain or 
‘water connection is 
available, cells may 
be quickly removed, 
cleaned and oiled in 
separate tank, 


SELF- ADJUSTING 
POWER SUPPLY 


DUAL IONIZATION IONIZER AND COLLECTOR 


Two ionizing wires in- AIR FLOW IN SINGLE CELL 
stead of one insure . 
maximum charging of 

dirt particles. Double 

protection in case of 

wire breakage. Smaller 

diameter wire practi- 

cally eliminates dirt 
build-up, insuring 

maximum efficiency at 

all times, 


Automatically com- 
pensates for normal 
line fluctuations, mini- 
mizes normal spark- 
over occurence. Main- 
tains optimum filtering 
efficiency, Provides 
full protection against 
even a complete short 
circuit, 


Use of a single high 
voltage in both ionizer 
and collector permits 
unitized construction. 
Each cell is a complete 
filter in itself. All- 
aluminum plate con- 
struction resists corro- 
sion—reduces weight, 





LIQUID FILTERS 
Oil SEPARATORS 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 





GREASE FILTERS 
THE FILTER ENGINEERS 
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TYPE DRAW. 
—Wnite it- 


INSTANTLY PRINT 140 BRIGHT 
COPIES A MINUTE...IN ONE 
TO FOUR COLORS AT ONCE! 
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Ditto's sleek’ 
new D-10 is 
your quickest, 
lowest-cost way to 
make copies. Uses 
your original writing, 
typing or drawing the 
moment it's made—no 
typesetting, no stencil, 
no mat, no make-ready. 


.-- with "Magic" Copy Control 


Finger-flip “Magic™ Control 
assures all-over intensity of each 
copy throughout any run. Stain- 
less steel parts resist corrosion, 
Oilite bearings and hushed, balanced 
action mean indefinite service. No 
better, faster way to make copies of 
sales letters, drawings, directives, forms, 
bids, specs., study materials, house organs, 
etc. Mail coupon for D-10 data! 

ae ee eewoeesscore 

MAIL DITTO, INC. 2206 W. Harrison St. 
Chicago 12, IIlinois 
Gentlemen Without obligction { } send me D-10 dota; 


DIRECT LIQUID 
DUPLICATOR 


FOR OFFICES, 
ORGANIZATIONS 
SCHOOLS 


{ ) arrange 0-10 demonstration for me. 





the couveniuce. 

ok TIME's 
now subscribing 

To help give me an ordered picture of 
this disordered world... 1 want TIME 


each week all during the months ahead. 
So please enter my subscription for: 


[) ONE Year at $6.00 
Two years at $10.50 
() THREE YEARS at $14,00 








Name 

Address 

City “Tone State 
OO T ENCLOSE $__ 


C) PLEASE BILL ME 
Mail to TIME, 


540 N Mich Ave , Chicago 11, tl! 
ichigan Ave , Chicago Th2 
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$2,800,000 in passage money, will shell out 
many thousands more for shore excursions. 
Most expensive: $1,150 for a two-week air 
tour of South and East Africa, broken by a 
three-day automobile safari into the Lake 
Amboseli Game Reserve to watch the 
lions and rhinos at play. 

Cruise fares on the Caronia ranged from 
$2,400 for a half interest in an inside state- 
room up to $20,000 for two super-suites. 
The super-suiters: Manhattan’s socialite 
Yachtsman Harold S. Vanderbilt and Tex- 
as Oil Millionaire Charles F. Urschel. 


AGRICULTURE 
Fresh from Old Monterrey 


As top economic-affairs adviser in the 





U.S. State Department from 1944 to 
1947, calm, courtly William Lockhart 
Clayton preached the gospel of freer 


world trade and the responsibility of U.S. 
businessmen to finance industrial develop- 
ment abroad. Last week, as boss of An- 
derson, Clayton & Co., world-trading cot- 
ton brokers, Will Clayton showed just 
what he meant. In Mexico, alongside the 
highway from Saltillo to Monterrey, 
rimmed by 12,000-ft. peaks of the Sierra 
Madre, he opened a new $3,000,000 food- 
processing plant. Square, squat and red 
brick, it looked much the same as any 
other plant from the outside. But inside, 
3,000 opening-day visitors last week found 
the most mechanized food factory south 
of the Rio Grande. 

The plant has a yearly capacity of so 
million pounds of margarine, cooking and 
salad oil, peanut butter, mayonnaise and 
salad dressing. It is staffed by fewer than 
70 Mexicans (and one American produc- 
tion superintendent). All raw materials 
will come from Mexican farms; the food 
products will be marketed within Mexico. 

To Will Clayton, the plant was the 
logical outgrowth of doing business in 

| Mexico. Anderson, Clayton has been buy- 








Crayton’s New Foop PLANT 
After preaching, practice. 


ing Mexican cotton for 27 years, has 
helped push the nation’s annual output 
from 200,000 to over 800,000 bales by 
crop loans to farmers. Since the company 
owns 22 cotton gins, five edible-oil mills 
and an oil refinery in Mexico, the food 
business is the natural outlet for its oil 
production. With $4,000,000 allotted for 
expansion of his Mexican business in 
1950, Clayton hopes to see Mexico's cot- 
ton crop grow to 1,000,000 bales a year, 
expects his food business to grow right 
along with it. 


INSURANCE 
Sign Here 


Life insurance salesmen were never more 
prosperous. Last week, the Institute of 
Life Insurance reported that insurance 
sales in the U.S. hit a record face value of 
$23.2 billion last year, $45 million more 
than in 1948. Life insurance policies now 
number 80 million, add up to a staggering 
face value of $213.4 billion. 


AUTOS 
Cheap But Not Easy 


How far can an auto be driven on one 
gallon of gas? Shell Oil Research Engineer 
R. J. Greenshields told the Society of 
Automotive Engineers in Detroit last week 
that he had driven a 1947 Studebaker the 
equivalent of 150 miles on one gallon of 
ordinary high test gasoline. But he did it 
only after making exacting engine and 
body adjustments. Motor compression ra- 
tio was stepped up from 6.5:1 to 10:1, tires 
were inflated to 110 pounds per square 
inch, the fan belt was removed to save 
power, front-wheel bearings were lubri- 
cated with oil instead of grease to re- 
duce friction. 

Not many motorists would relish Green- 
shields’ driving routine. He accelerated the 
engine in high gear up to 20 m.p.h., coasted 
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until he was down to 5 m.p.h., then 
repeated the process. Said Engineer Green- 
shields: ‘The results . . . illustrate what 
can be accomplished if no compromises 
(with speed and comfort) are made.” 


GOVERNMENT 
A Question of Size 


Abraham Lincoln once defined the prop- 
er length for a man’s legs: long enough to 
reach the ground. Nobody has yet found 
such a simple way to measure the proper 
size for U.S. corporations. After five 
decades of sporadic U.S. trustbusting, the 
problem was still unsolved: Who could 
fix the boundaries beyond which corpo- 
rate growth ceased to be healthy and 
became malignant? 

Last week in Manhattan, at a forum 
sponsored by the Trade & Industry Law 
Institute, some topflight economists and 
lawyers tried to chart a way for the U.S. 
around the dilemma of bigness. Gaunt, 
grey Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, ex-chairman 
of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, led off with an attack against 
the current policy of the Truman ‘Admin- 
istration’s trustbusters. Their heavy em- 
phasis on the prosecution of big com- 
panies, said he, should be abandoned. 

Dr. Nourse thought the Federal Gov- 
ernment should recognize that bigness in 
itself is no evil. Said he: “Large-scale 
operations are essential to greater achieve- 
ment and efficiency. The Government 
should accept business practices which 
- « . promote trade or facilitate maximum 
production. It should virtually abandon 
the attack on bigness as such.” 

100 into 1,000? This did not mean that 
monopoly should be condoned. It is a 
principle of U.S. democracy, said Harold 
J. Gallagher, president of the American 
Bar Association, that “monopoly and 
privilege shall not be permitted to grow 
up in the land.” Said Gallagher: Congress 





Acme 
ATTORNEY GENERAL MCGRATH 


After practice, preaching. 
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You get out ofa file. 


what we putinto it! 


With Art Metal files—you can 
be confident of years of efficient 
mechanical service . . . depend- 
able, adequate filing facilities 
. « » modern design, Art Metal 
files offer you many features to 
make filing easier, more efficient 
and faster. For example—ball 
bearing roller, cradle type drawer 
suspension that enables heavily 
laden drawers to move in and 
out smoothly and quietly— 
adjustable file supports for more 
effective filing—distortion proof 
frames for longer life—welded 
drawer construction for greater 
strength—and design that saves 
you floor area while giving you 
more filing space. Arc Metal 
files come in 2-drawer, 
3-drawer, 4-drawer and 
5-drawer sizes. 
Today, as for more than 60 
years, the name Art Metal 
stands for leadership in de- 
signing and building only 
the best in files, desks, chairs 
and other all-metal business 
equipment. Into Art Metal's 
complete line goes only 
the finest in materials... 
skilled, careful craftsman- 
ship . . . and sound, com- 
petent engineering. 

Analyze and improve your 

files with Art Metal’s"Sim- 

plified Filing Analysis”. 

Write for your free copy. 


Art (etal 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 


Art Metal 


—_—_————_ 
Jamestown New York 
USA 


First with the finest in filing! 
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REVOLUTIONARY 


NEW 
SELF-FEEDING 


HAMMER 





... Using Heavier, Longer Staples, Cuts Costs on 
Hundreds of Building, Shipping, and Assembly Jobs 


“Four times as fast as hammer and nails 
on many nailing jobs,” report users of this 
powerful, scientifically balanced Bostitch 
H4 Stapling Hammer. “Makes staples do 
things they could never do before,” says 
another. Other advantages win enthusi- 
astic comment. One-hand operation leaves 
other hand free for speedier placing of 
material. Each blow drives %4" staples all 
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TOP-SEALING SHIPPING CARTONS with 
Bostitch Autoclench stapling machine. It clinches 
stories on the inside entirely from the outside. Cuts 
sealing time and costs as much as one-half and 
protects against damage ond pilferage. 


the way home, spreading legs deep inside 
work for great holding power. Longer reach 
saves wasted motions. Eliminates fumbling 
for nails or holding them in mouth. And 
remember, the Bostitch H4 Stapling Ham- 
mer is just one of 800 Bostitch machines 
that prove: “Bostitch fastens it better and 
faster with wire.” Investigate the Bostitch 
fastening method. Use the handy coupon, 
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90% SAVINGS IN TIME AND LABOR assem- 
bling silk rosette “prize ribbons”, reports a prom- 
inent badge manufacturer. He now uses o Bostitch 
motorized stapling machine instead of hand-sewing 
...and gets a better-looking product, too. 


WANT TO CUT YOUR FASTENING COSTS, TOO? Maybe you'll find that your fastening 
problem has been already solved by one or more of the 800 Bostitch machines developed 
over the past 50 years. 275 field men located in 112 key cities in the U.S. and 11 key cities 
in Canada make it easy for you to find out. In the meanwhile, fill in and mail this coupon 


today... 
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I BOSTITCH, 364 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. |. 


My present fastening method utilizes: 


Nails Glve Tape Tacks [|] Thread Pins Rivets Spot Welds 
| fasten the following materials: 
Wood Paper Rubber [] Plastics Fabrics Leather Light Metols [_] 


Please send me litercture on specific Bostitch machines for my fastening needs together with 


your free “Time and Money Saving” book. 


Name 


Street 


City 


BOSTITCH 


Ano FASTER 


fastens it better, with wire 
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and get information about specific Bostitch machines. 


Title 


Stote 


ALL TYPES OF MACHINES 
FOR APPLYING STAPLES 


ALL TYPES OF STAPLES 
APPLIED BY MACHINES 
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| should “formulate specific legal standards 


to measure the legality of business prac- 
tices’—a yardstick that could be read 
and understood by all. 

To date, the Government’s only rem- 
edy for bigness has been dissolution. But 
would it solve anything to split the 100 
largest U.S. companies into 1,000? Ed- 
ward S. Mason, dean of Harvard’s Grad- 
uate School of Public Administration, 
thought not. Dissolution, said he, should 
be reserved only “for situations in which 
size can be shown to hamper competition.” 

Manhattan Lawyer James V. Hayes, 
himself a onetime assistant U.S. Attorney 
General, put his finger on the basic trouble 
with the Government’s antitrust policy. 
It was a “case-by-case approach,” he said, 
following no thought-out long-range pol- 
icy. It attempted to regulate the enor- 
mous U.S. economy of 1950 with a law 
drafted 60 years ago. “It may result,” 
said Hayes, “in breakups of large en- 
terprises even though it might be socially 
and economically advisable to maintain 
them as they are.” 

One into Seven? There were signs last 
week that these and other attacks on the 
trustbusters, notably the newspaper cam- 
paign of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., had gotten under the Justice Depart- 
ment’s skin. Before the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association in Manhattan, 
Attorney General J. Howard McGrath 
loudly denied—as he has before—that he 
is prosecuting bigness as such. Even in the 
case of the A. & P., McGrath said the 
question was not size but the company’s 
“illegal gains at the expense of the Amer- 
ican public and their competitors.” The 
A. & P. is guilty and knows it, McGrath 
charged. 

After this angry blast, McGrath held 
out an olive branch—of sorts. The depart- 
ment would be perfectly willing, said he, 
to listen to any reasonable proposition by 
A. & P. and settle the antitrust suit out of 
court. Did McGrath insist on breaking up 
A. & P. into seven separate companies, as 
the suit had asked for? Not at all, said 
McGrath; that was merely his depart- 
ment’s “suggestion.” Said the surprised 
A. & P.: this is the first time it had heard 
anything like that. But as long as the 
trustbusters kept swinging their club at 
bigness itself, neither A. & P. nor any 
other corporation had much hope of find- 
ing the yardstick to measure the difference 
between bigness and evil. 

4 ~ 

Officers of Philadelphia’s five biggest 
department stores* appeared in federal 
court last week on a charge that they had 
conspired to fix prices by agreeing to sell 
goods in certain price ranges at a uniform 
price. The effect, said the Justice Depart- 
ment, was to raise prices which had been 
between go¢ and 97¢ to a uniform 98¢, 
those between $1.86 and $1.97 to $1.98, 
and so on up. The merchants said that 
they had abandoned the practice last Oc- 
tober or November. On their plea of nolo 
contendere they were fined $2,500 each. 





* Wanamaker’s 


snd Strawbridge 


Gimbels, Snellenburg’s, Lit’s 


& Clothier 
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CINEMA 





Conflicting Report Cards 


Hollywood, which wants to please ev- 
erybody, and usually tries, might well 
have felt discouraged last week. 

The annual report of the Roman Cath- 
olic Legion of Decency found “morally 
objectionable” films in 1949 at an alltime 
high: 19% of the U.S. movie output. The 
annual report of the Protestant Motion 
Picture Council found that “Hollywood 
turned out more films in 1949 suitable for 
general family entertainment than in any 
previous year.” 





DANNY KAYE 
A head on a platter. 


The New Pictures 


The Inspector General (Warner) is a 
Danny Kaye comedy based—a long way 
off base—on Nicolay Gogol’s satiric Rus- 
sian classic about the impostor who helps 
some corrupt officials outsmart them- 
selves. Watered down and gagged up as it 
is, Gogol’s idea is still engaging, and Com- 
ic Kaye is man enough to make even thin 
material look nervously good. 

The film places the action in a sort of 
opéra-bouffle Dogpatch in central Europe, 
in Napoleonic times. Kaye is not the 
knave of Gogol’s play but a good-hearted 
rube. A half-starved outcast from a med- 
icine show, he is mistaken by the crooked 
mayor (Gene Lockhart) and his hench- 
men-relatives for Napoleon's feared in- 
spector general traveling incognito. Then, 
hardly grown into his splendid Techni- 
colored uniform and the hungry affections 
of the mayor's wife (Elsa Lanchester), 
Kaye becomes a cat’s-paw and fall guy 
for the scoundrelly medicine-show boss 
(Walter Slezak). 

In the course of Kaye's antic fun with 
this plot, he makes an entrance with his 
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head on a platter, gorges himself in fast 
motion at a feast, keeps a roomful of con- 
spirators hidden from one another, tugs 
frantically at a sword that refuses to come 
out of its scabbard. 

Funny as it is, the movie would be fun- 
nier if the scripters had not overworked 
their incidental gags at the expense of the 
best one: Kaye never really gets a chance 
to exploit the comic notion of the tramp 
who feels his oats as a big shot. The trou- 
ble may be that the picture tries too hard 
to keep Kaye sympathetic. 

With all its faults, The Inspector Gen- 
eral gives free play to Danny’s superbly 
controlled mugging and his triphammer 
tongue, which rattles through some first- 
rate lyrics by his wife, Associate Producer 
Sylvia Fine. 


Whirlpool (20th Century-Fox). “WARN- 
ING!” cry the ads for this picture. “If 
you are easily hypnotized, don’t see it 
alone.” The* copywriter must have con- 
fused the hypnotic with the soporific. As 
the latest case history in five-reel psychia- 
try, with some Mesmer thrown in, the 
movie is a Freudian slip. 

Heroine Gene Tierney is married to a 
crackerjack psychiatrist (Richard Conte), 
who never suspects that she is a klepto- 
maniac who can’t sleep. Fearful of losing 
his high opinion, she goes for help to an 
unctuous hypnotist (José Ferrer). One 
night, while Svengali Ferrer is off setting 
up an alibi by having his gall bladder out, 
she wakes out of a trance to find herself a 
first-class murder suspect. 

Whirlpool’s one bight spot is Broadway 
Actor Ferrer (Cyrano de Bergerac), play- 
ing his second movie role. As a glib, im- 
possibly clever rogue, he steals every 
scene. But it is only petty larceny. Miss 
Tierney’s vacuous look (not a new look) 
makes it hard to tell when she is hypno- 
tized and when she isn’t. 


British Import 

Tight Little Island (Rank; Universal- 
International). To the rugged inhabitants 
of the mythical Hebridean island of Tod- 
day, off the Scottish coast, the middle of 
the war brought a calamity “wor-r-rse 
than Hitler-r’s bombs”: there was no 
more whisky. Then a U.S.-bound ves- 
sel carrying 50,000 cases of Scotch ran 
aground off Todday’s craggy harbor. All 
that stood between the parched islanders 
and a joyously illegal salvage job was the 
bumbling Englishman (Basil Radford) 
who, as the island’s Home Guard captain, 
felt constrained to enforce the letter of 
the law. 

Out of this excellent idea, which less 
skilled hands might have reduced to farce, 
the British moviemakers have spun a tight 
little comedy of pure gold. Like Scotch 
whisky, it is a peculiarly British product 
with strong transatlantic appeal. Filmed 
entirely in the Hebrides, where the faces 
are as roughhewn as the landscapes, its 
comedy is rooted in character—both 











IDiscovered HowTo 


HEAR AGAIN 


IN 20 SECONDS 


I was in despair when I began to lose 
my hearing. Then one day—in just 20 
seconds—I discovered how to hear 
again. Thanks to the new: Beltone 
Phantomold—a transparent, almost 
invisible device—NO BUTTON 
SHOWS IN MY EAR. Discover how 
‘ou, too, may hear again. Mail coupon 
© FREE booklet. 





MONO-PAC 
One-Unit Hearing Aid 
Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Dept. 50 TI-? 
1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, lil. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
ror Hearing Aid Compony, Dept. $0 Ti-l 
1451 9th Street, Chicago 8, III. 

was me without obligation, FREE book. 
let that tells how deaf may hear again, t 
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PLYMOUTH DE SOTO 
DODGE CHRYSLER 


YOU GET Da GOOD THINGS FEST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION YOU GET Tra GOOO THINGS NEST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 









DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable March 13, 1950, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 14, 1950. 


B. E, HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
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Here is Your Answer 


Through more than six decades of conscien- 
tious craftsmanship, the name Dietzgen has 
earned the respect and confidence of engi- 
neers the world over. Surveying instruments, 
drawing instruments, and slide rules are typ- 
ical categories in which the Dietzgen tradi- 
tion of unsurpassed precision and quality 
has given the Dietzgen name a significance 
far greater than the mere identification of 
the instrument's manufacture. Dietzgen Slide 
Rules, for example, are not simply the tools 
but the proud possessions of the discriminat- 
ing. Foremost among these are the Dietzgen 
Maniphase Multiplex Log Log Slide Rules... 
Trigonometric Type... 
. and Vector Type. They are acclaimed as 
masterpieces of precision instrument manu- 
facture, fully deserving of both the confidence 
and pride of those whose mathematical com- 
putations merit the most advanced and finest 
facilities available. 
EUGENE DIETZGEN CO,, Chicago, New York, San Francisco 


New Orleans, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, Washington 
Philadelphia, Milwaukee. Deolers in All Principal Cities 


DIETZGEN 


DRAFTING, SURVEYING & 
PRINT-MAKING MATERIALS, 
INSTRUMENTS & EQUIPMENT 
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national and_ individual—and 
gently with ingenuity and unfailing good 
taste. 

What lifts Tight Little Island above its 
own high mark of insular drollery, and 
turns its chuckles into laughs, is its mas- 
tery of the visual gag. The picture moves 
quietly but surely until the islanders make 
a rendezvous with the derelict Scotch. 
Then, in picturing their celebration, their 
efforts to hide the loot from customs 
raiders and a chase to rescue the biggest 
cache of whisky, the camera goes on an 
inspired spree. For lightness, comic move- 
ment and inventive detail, these sequences 
are worthy of René Clair. 

They seem even more impressive as the 
work of a new director, Alexander Mack- 
endrick, on his first feature assignment. 


Director Mackendrick has 





Joan GREENWOOD 
Scotch on the rocks. 


allies ag? pli iyers, besides Radford, in- 
clude Wylie Watson, Gordon Jackson and 
a fetchir Taecde named Joan Greenwood. 
Best of all, he has an unerring screenplay, 
based on Compton Mackenzie's novel, 
Whisky Galore, and written by Macken- 
zie and Angus Macphail. The script savors 
the cream of the jest, wastes not a drop 
and ends gracefully with a wry concession 
to the moral superiority of teetotalers. 





Anything for Laughs 

To balance last year’s heavy movie 
diet of psychotics, disillusioned soldiers, 
mistreated Negroes and megalomaniac 
ithletes, Hollywood is currently dishing 
up a series of bland drawing-room com- 
edies. Mostly these harmless romps seem 
to have no more serious aim than to give 
tired moviegoers a chance to watch ele- 
gantly dressed people wasting time and 
money. 

And Baby Makes Three (Columbia) 
drives Robert Young and Barbara Hale 
to some witless and feverish activity 
over prospective parenthood. The open- 


nurtured | 


some expert | 
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ing shots, in which a pregnant bride 
faints at the altar, are something of a 
novelty. After that, the movie works 
furiously to overcome its initial breach 
of Hollywood convention. Some faint 
sparkle radiates from the racy photog- 
raphy, Robert Young’s owl-like panto- 
mime and Robert Hutton’s cagey por- 
trayal of a sissified rich boy. But the 
picture gets its most memorable effects 
from a series of stylish cocktail-hour 
gowns. 

Tell It to the Judge (Columbia) is 
marital slapstick in which Robert Cum- 
mings pursues Rosalind Russell from Flor- 
ida to the Adirondacks. In the best wom- 
an’s magazine tradition, it depicts the 
U.S. male as a kitten and the female as a 
hyperthyroid tiger. Attorney Russell, as 
stalwart as the bottom man in a tumbling 
act, is efficient at everything, while Law- 
yer Cummings gets knocked out twice 
(once by Rosalind), skis on his face, 
wears a kimono and does the cooking. 
Typical scene: Cummings skittishly try- 
ing to sleep alongside a wet Saint Bernard. 

The Lady Takes a Sailor (Warner) 
pursues its laughs with the single-minded- 
ness of a determined practical joker. A 
low-comedy farce about sedate profes- 
sional people, it douses the characters 
with paint, runs them down with trick 
automobiles, and sticks them with pitch- 
forks. The plot maneuvers Jane Wyman, 
director of a consumers’ research institute, 
into Dennis Morgan's top-secret navy sea 
tractor. Jane’s reputation in her job de- 
pends on proving that she was actually 
underseas with Morgan, Morgan's on sup- 
pressing the film she shot in his craft. 
Most of the gags are pretty thin, e.g., a 
safecracker trying to open a sardine can 
and a lady who has lost her left shoe try- 
ing to cross a hotel lobby. But chiefly, 
the slapstick potboiler is saved by un- 
pretentious acting and the leisurely direc- 
tion of Michael Curtiz. 


Current & CHOICE 

On the Town. A fast, exuberant musi- 
cal about three sailors on a fling; with 
Gene Kelly (Time, Jan. 2). 

Samson and Delilah. A circus-lover’s 
romp through the Book of Judges under 
the guidance of Cecil B. DeMille; with 
Victor Mature and Hedy Lamarr (Time, 
Dec. 26). 

The Bicycle Thief. A moving Italian 
film about a worker and his small child 
hopelessly scouring Rome for a stolen 
bicycle (Trae, Dec. 12). 

All the King's Men. The sensational 
rise & fall of a grass-roots demagogue; 
with Broderick Crawford (Time, Dec. 5). 

Passport to Pimlico. The British ex- 
pertly spoofing nationalism, bureaucracy 
and themselves (Time, Oct. 31). 

The Heiress. Producer-Director Wil- 
liam Wyler’s highly polished film about a 
jilted wallflower, with Olivia de Havilland 
and Ralph Richardson (Time, Oct. 24). 

The Fallen Idol. Author Graham 
Gregne and Director Carol Reed wring 
suspense from the story of a small boy 
(Bobby Henrey) in adult intrigue (True, 
April 4). 
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“This product would have been 


impossible...tf we 
hadnt scrapped 
habit-itis first’ 


SAYS 


EV. Alvarez 


General Manager, 
Plas-Tex Corporation 
Los Angeles, California 


“For years, growers have been pro- 
tecting tender seedlings with plant 
caps made of oil-paper ” explains Mr. 
Alvarez. “Today, because we dis- 
carded ‘habit-thinking,’ our cus- 
tomers are cutting labor costs of 
installation a full 20%, and are get- 
ting greater yields, earlier crops, with 
new plant caps made of Lustrex.” 

When Plas-Tex went to work to 
scrap “habit-itis,’ they learned by 
actual test that plant caps made of 
Lustrex styrene can be installed by 
one man at the rate of 500 in a half- 
hour—15 times faster than paper 
caps. They found that Lustrex styrene 
plant caps will last for years, com- 
pared to the half-a-season life of their 
predecessors. More important, in 
comparative tests, the plant caps 
made of transparent Lustrex, admit- 
ting the sun’s rays and providing 
more moisture retention and frost 
protection for young seeds, produced 
an unprecedented 100 per cent yield. 

Like Plas-Tex, other manufacturers, 
too, are discarding “habit-itis” for 
real creative thinking in the devel- 
opment of new products and new 
ways to improve old ones. In many 
cases, plastics will play a part in that 
improvement. 

Investigate the possibilities of plas-, 





SERVING INDUSTRY, ., WHICH SERVES MANKIND o 






“*Hotouse” plant caps of Lustrex 
styrene for home gardens and com- 
mercial growers. Developed and sold by 
Plas-Tex Corporation, Los Angeles. 


tics in your business. Write Mon- 
santo today. Our technicians will 
gladly work with you and will put 
you in touch with a molder or fab- 
ricator best qualified to serve you. 

Use the handy coupon for infor- 
mation about Monsanto Plastics, 
the largest family of plastics in the 
world. 


Lustrex: Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 


. . 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Plastics Division, Dept. TP9 


Please send me “‘What Monsanto Plastics can do for you.” 


Name Title 
Company 

Products Manufactured 

Address 

City Zone State 


Springfield 2, Mass. 
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BOOKS 


The Old Trapeze 


THe Assyrian AND OrHer Stories (276 
pp.) — William Saroyan — Harcourt, 
Brace ($3.50). 


That professional pixie, William Saro- 
yan, is back again, considerably older (41) 
than when he first announced himself a 
genius, somewhat heavier around his lit- 
erary middle, but still wildly infatuated 
with the one subject that has always held 
his interest: himself. This time he opens a 
collection of eleven fair-to-Saroyan sto- 
ries with a 26-page introduction which is 
so brash that it finally worries the reader 
into amusement. 

The most unusual feature of Saroyan’s 
sound-off is his announcement of how 
much money he has already made from 
selling The Assyrian’s contents to maga- 
zines—$8,300. Of this sum he got $5,000 
from Cosmopolitan for The Cocktail Par- 
ty and $3,000 from the Saturday Evening 
Post for The Pheasant Hunter. Most of 
the other stories he could not sell at all, 
but three of them he let go free to a mag- 
azine apparently close to his Anatolian- 
American heart: The Armenian Review. 
Less unusual in an introduction, but still 
reminiscent of the old Saroyan trapeze 
act, is his advice to other writers: 

@ A writer should bathe as often as he is 
in need of a bath, 

@ He also should not do calisthenics, as 
doing them tends to upset him... 

@ He should think all the time. 

@ He should never strike a woman for 
getting her sexual hunger identified with 
socialized medicine . . . 

@ A writer should never stop work on the 
job of creating his own character. 

The Assyrian collection suffers precise- 





International 
SAROYAN (IN GONDOLA) 
With the punch bowl, bromides. 
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Secrion OF TUNNEL - SHOWING ONE MAN IN VERTICAL SHAFT 
PULLING BACK BASIN OF SAND FROM MAN IN FOREMOST BULGE 





DracRAM or STALAG-Lurt ITI Escape TUNNEL 
From a scrap of paper, an idea, 


ly from the fact that Saroyan is so busy 
creating his own character that he has 
little time left for the characters in his 
stories. Bright and shiny on the surface 
but mushy and sentimental at the core, 
the stories are pretty much standard Sa- 
royan: a boy steals a hammer and feels 
stripped of his dignity when caught; a 
wacky playwright buys a punch bowl and 
a dozen cups for $1,050 from Cartier 
without knowing how he is to pay for 
them; an abandoned boy is befriended by 
a bighearted bartender; a middle-aged 
writer gets the fantods in Lisbon. And all 
the while Saroyan is passing out breath- 
less bromides about Love. 

Of the two big-money yarns, The Cock- 
tail Party is a woozy piece about a mis- 
understood writer who finds understand- 
ing in his young son; The Pheasant Hunt- 
er is a restrained and moving sketch of a 
boy who is learning to hunt. Saroyan was 
not exactly underpaid for either of them, 
but the second is good enough to suggest 
that if he could ever drop his vast enter- 
prise in egocentricity he might write some 
first-rate stories. 


Vault to Freedom 


THe Woopven Horse (255 pp.J—Eric 
Williams—Harper ($2.75). 


Stalag-Luft IIT, a prisoner-of-war camp 
for Allied airmen in Silesia, was a good 
deal like all the others in 1943. The pris- 
oners spent most of their waking hours 
planning escapes and digging tunnels; 
with the help of detection devices the 
camp guards found the tunnels and head- 
ed off the escapes almost every time.* But 
one spring day Prisoner John Clinton 
watched a sheet of newspaper hop the 
camp fence in a gust of wind and got an 
idea for an escape plan that worked. 

British Captain Clinton, an army officer 
among the camp’s airmen, had been a 
university student before the war. The 


% Later on, the German camp authorities be- 
came less efficient. In March 1944, using a pa- 
tiently dug tunnel, some So P.O.W.s crushed out 
of Stal Luft IIT in a single night. Yet only a 
few escaped from Nazi territory. Of those re- 
captured, the Germans reported they shot 50. 





scrap of paper blown to freedom by the 
wind made him think of the deus ex ma- 
china that so often solved Greek trage- 
dies. His thoughts turned to the fall of 
Troy. Suddenly he “found himself run- 
ning . . . an idea racing through his mind 
. . » Peter—he must find Peter.” 

Bags & Burrows. The escape plan that 
John related to Fellow Prisoner Peter 
Howard, a British airman, was inspired by 
one of history’s oldest gambits in military 
deception: the Trojan horse. 

John had in mind “a vaulting horse, a 
box horse like we had at school. You 
know, one of those square things with a 
padded top and sides that go right down 
to the ground. We could carry it out every 
day and vault over it. One of us would be 
inside digging while the others vaulted. 
We'd have a good strong trap [door] and 
sink it at least a foot below the surface 
[of the ground]. It’s foolproof.” 

After a vaulting horse had been built 
from odds & ends of lumber, Peter and 
John hid inside it, while other prisoners 
carried it outdoors and set it up in front 
of a guard box. Almost every afternoon 
for the next four months the P.O.W.s 
vaulted tirelessly while Peter and John 
took turns burrowing away with a trowel 
at their ever-lengthening tunnel. The loose 
sand was packed into bags made from 
trouser legs. The bags were hung inside 
the wooden horse while the men were 
digging; later the sand was scattered in 
latrines, tomato patches, or under the 
prisoners’ huts. Each time the diggers 
meticulously smoothed the original top- 
soil over the tunnel entrance. 

Into the Forest. The guards never 
caught on. One reason: the thud of land- 
ing vaulters blanketed any vibrations 
from the digging which might have been 
picked up by the Germans’ detecting de- 
vices. One October afternoon the two dig- 
gers, with a third man who had helped 
them, went down into their tunnel, more 
than roo feet long. After scrambling out 
of the tunnel, they rolled into a ditch out- 
side the camp, and then escaped into the 
nearby pine forest. Dressed in the cloth- 
ing of French workmen, Peter and John 
caught the night train to Frankfurt, while 
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VALLIANT 


From historic Valliant & Son 


Vineyards—under vine since 
1849—come four great wines 
to complement your meals. 
Valliant Burgund: , Valliant 
Riesling, Valliant Sauternes, 
Valliant Cabernet. Each is au- 
thentic in character and de- 
veloped in accordance with 
time-honored traditions. Also, 
ask for Valliant appetizer and 

wines: rry, Port 
and Muscatel. 


W.A. TAYLOR &CO.,N.Y.C. 
Sole Distributors for U.S.A. 


Valliant California Wines 








their companion, disguised as a traveling 
salesman, hit out for Danzig. In Stettin 
Peter and John had no end of trouble 
trying to stow away aboard a Swedish 
ship, finally accepted a Danish crew boss’s 
offer to smuggle them into Denmark and 
hand them over to the Danish under- 
ground. Half a dozen harrowing adven- 
tures later, they reached the British con- 
sulate in Goteborg, Sweden, to learn that 
their fellow escapee had arrived by way 
of Danzig a full week earlier. 

Eric Williams’ “true account” of one 
of World War II’s most original escapes 
(he is the “Peter Howard” of the story) 
sold more than 200,000 copies in England 
last year. An equally avid U.S. appetite 
for well-paced excitement could make 
The Wooden Horse one of the U.S. best- 
sellers of the year. 


Terror in the Streets 


Brinc Our Your Dean (304 pp.|— 
J. H. Powell—University of Pennsyl- 
vania ($3.75). 


The dead lay everywhere and the living 
dared not come near them. They lay in 
the streets and in the alleys, unburied in 
potter’s field and in houses shunned by 
their neighbors. Their faces were emaci- 
ated and jaundiced, their bodies so mal- 
odorous as to make the living faint. Al- 
most half the populace of the city had 
fled. Of those who remained, the well 
dared not approach the ill. Men fell sud- 
denly in their tracks and lay dead. Fright- 
ened, orphaned children huddled together, 
starving, and adults hurried by and let 
them starve. 

In Philadelphia, that summer of 1793, 
plague had unloosed panic; panic had en- 
larged and hardened the latent core of 
man’s inhumanity to man. 

Fantastic Error. In his house on Wal- 
nut Street, Dr. Benjamin Rush plowed 
prayerfully through his medical library 
hoping to find a way to beat the yellow 
fever. He was a good and pious, if some- 











STEPHEN GIRARD AIDING YELLOW FEveR VICTIMS 
Dr. Rush found a clue. 


what crotchety and hypersensitive man, 
a signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and generally considered the most 
eminent physician in the U.S. The “cure” 
he hit upon came from a clue in a manu- 
script on yellow fever written half a cen- 
tury before by a part-time physician and 
mapmaker. Rush’s cure consisted simply 
of massive mercury (i.e., calomel) and 
jalap purges and copious bloodletting. 
When he tried it on a hopeless case and 
saw his patient recover, he used it on 
others, soon broadcast to the world that 
the yellow fever was licked. 

It would be more than a century before 
the mosquito Aédes aegypti was pinned 
down by Walter Reed as the carrier of 
yellow fever. But even many of Rush’s 
medical contemporaries knew that his 
cure was fantastically wrong. Yet diligent 
Dr. Rush was soon prescribing it for ev- 
eryone who became ill from whatever 
cause, soon came to believe that all fevers 
were one fever and that one yellow fever. 
There can be no doubt that Rush killed 
many sufferers with his stupendous purges, 
and with bloodletting that often took 
more than half the patient’s blood. 

Steady Gallantry. Nevertheless, it is 
Rush who is the hero of Bring Out Your 
Dead, a ghoulishly fascinating history 
of Philadelphia’s great plague. Historian 
Powell's conscientious grubbing among 
the records pays off with a cumulative 
effect of horror and heroism seldom found 
in the most artful fiction. As the fever 
took hold, government in Philadelphia, 
then the nation’s capital, slowed down 
and finally stopped. When even President 
Washington pointedly delayed his return 
from Mt. Vernon, lesser men could hardly 
be blamed for getting away if they could. 

Other cities as far away as Albany, 


N.Y. and Boston were afraid to let Phila- 
delphia fugitives come near. Food ran 


short and starvation stepped in behind 
disease. Prices of coffins skyrocketed. Serv- 
ants fled and the few who dared hire out 
as nurses set their own fees. Some doctors 
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A Special 20th Anniversary Issue: 


“THE UNITED STATES IN THE WORLD” 


For 20 years a reporter to American Business 
about American Business, FORTUNE on its an- 
niversary devotes an entire issue to the single 
subject of the world-wide importance American 
Business has achieved in the past two decades. 
Here is the stake American Business now holds 
in the world—and the stake the world now holds 
in American Business—revealed and documented 
in 20 articles and hundreds of superb illustra- 
tions (including two full-color gatefold maps by 


Richard Edes Harrison). 


TIME’s many readers who are officers and 
directors of business firms are invited to enter 
subscriptions beginning with this issue for them- 
selves and for those key executives, business 
associates and promising junior executives who 
merit regular access to FORTUNE’s broad- 
gauged reports and month-by-month business 
services (Business Roundup, Labor, Taxes, 
Technology). 


Use your business letterhead when ordering and 
write to exact address below to take advantage 
of a Special Anniversary Offer: 


$10 for one yearly subscription (FORTUNE is regularly $12.50 a year) 
only $8.50 for each additional subscription on the same order. 


But be syre to mail your order for arrival prior to February 10 deadline, and to make 
certain subscriptions start with the 20th Anniversary Issue (the edition is limited). 


Write to: M. Harvin, FORTUNE 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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HoT TAMALES 


Picturesque, indeed, is the Tamale Man 
with his hot tamales wrapped in real corn 
husks. But when tamales are produced by the 
millions,the corn husk must bow toa cheaper, 
more dependable wrap, such as a fine Rhine- 
lander paper made for this purpose 





Now these clever food processors not 
only package you a cake ready to bake but 
also a perfect frosting. They take the exer- 
tion and guesswork out of the procedure. 
And Rhinelander G & G* Task Papers take 
the guesswork out of the packaging! 





Comic buttons and various other small fry 
allure enclosed with cereal and confections 
boost sales enormously. Heat sealed packets 
made from a special Rhinelander paper 
separate these coveted little premiums from 
the products they so effectively sell. 


*Glossine and Greaseproof—the functional 
papers that do so many tough jobs well, 


| left town in panic and many of those 


who stayed died from fever and fatigue. 
Rush himself came down with fever twice, 
prescribed from his bed, recovered and 
went on purging and bloodletting. To a 
panicked population he became a living 
symbol of strength even as his ministra- 
tions helped some toward their graves. 

There were some who faithfully stayed 


| when they could have left. Philadelphia’s 





wealthy Mayor Clarkson organized a vol- 
unteer committee of citizens who became 
the city’s de facto government, set up an 
orphanage and a hospital for the poor, 
brought in food and medicines, cleaned 
up the filthy streets and buried the dead* 
—more than 5,000 of the 30,000 or so 
Philadelphians who had remained. Such 
men as Merchant Stephen Girard, French 
Refugee Dr. Devéze and former Negro 
Slaves Absalom Jones and Richard Allen 
worked with extraordinary heroism and 
leadership. As Author Powell discloses 
their steady gallantry, they take on the 
stature of American heroes. 


Childe Rosie in Italy 


A Few Frowers ror SHINER (372 pp.) 
—Richard Llewellyn—Macmillan ($3). 


“Writing is easy,” Welsh Novelist Rich- 





ard Llewellyn once said. “You just go 


home and roll up your sleeves and it 
comes.” This method, which might only 
bring gooseflesh to the ordinary arm, has 
produced a rash of virulently contagious 
novels from Llewellyn’s. He first broke 
out in 1940 with How Green Was My Val- 
ley, which spread to over 700.000 cus- 
tomers and also flared up in a Hollywood 


movie. While the fever raged, many read- | 
ers and a few critics raved that it was a | 


great novel. By 1943, when None But the 
Lonely Heart appeared, Llewellyn’s germ 
had lost some of its potency with critics 
but it still took hard on the reading and 
moviegoing public. 

In A Few Flowers for Shiner the strain 
is notably weakened: plenty of people will 
still take Llewellyn, but few are apt to be 
knocked off their feet. But in Hollywood 
there may well be an epidemic of ecstasy; 
a clod could scarcely fail to make an excit- 
ing movie out of this book. How can a di- 
rector miss with a story whose heroine is 
a truck? 

Doves in the Blue. Heroine Rosie, a 
camouflaged veteran of Alamein and To- 
bruk, starts south during the battle for 
Italy, driven by her lord & master, Crafts- 
man Snowy Weeks of the British Eighth 


| Army. His mission: to plant a few flowers 





on the grave of Shiner. his late truckmate 
(“Best bloke ever lived, that’s all’). 
Snowy begins the trip with another Brit- 
ish soldier, soon picks up an American 
deserter, then a beautiful Italian princess, 
later some university professors and their 
families. Before Rosie reaches her destina- 
tion. she appears to have effected a major 


% Longfellow described some of the horror in 
Evangeline, but his heroine could not possibly 
have found her dying Gabriel in Philadelphia's 
Almshouse, as the poem has it. Fever victims 
were not admitted. 
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Herbrand’s new 


SCREW STARTER 


with 


IYLON HANDLE 


Hard to 
get at? 


use 


, 
t : Another Herbrand first—this 
t lock-gripSCREWSTARTER 
with handle of tough, shock- 
proof Rion pier Sharp 
milled teeth of locking blade 
under powerful spring tension 
make it the best holding 
starter on the market...holds 
up to 15 Ibs. pull on screw. 
Indispensable for those hard- 
to-get-at spots. It’s the casiest 
to cock and lock... and when 
screw is seated, or sufficient 
torque is developed in turn- 
ing, it automatically releases 
By recocking. SEE IT AT 
OUR HERBRAND DIS- 
TRIBUTOR or WRITE US! 


No. 376N (6") $1.50 Mechanics 
No. 379N (9°) $1.65 Net 
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3-roll package, 25¢ 
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WRITES ON 
ANYTHING - // 


paper, wood, metal, 
glass, etc! 
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Felt-Point Pen Dis. 
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southward shift of the Italian population. 

At Shiner’s grave occurs a scene to 
raise a lump in the gullet of the steeliest 
projection machine. Snowy potters about, 
planting flowers, leaving a cross and “a 
glass dome, full of waxen flowers and fruit, 
with a marble scroll curling through the 
flowers, and SHINER, in fine long letters 
cut in it.” He takes pictures of the grave, 
“and a heat of grief bit into him.” He 
looks up, past “doves flying white in the 
blue,” and prays, “Oy, you want to watch 
out. There ain’t all that many of ’em. 
Please. Look after old Shiner. Hear me?” 

While this is going on, Rosie is hijacked 
by a gang of deserters. The second half of 
the book is spent largely in playing a 
rough game of ring-around-Rosie with the 
hijackers. In the end, Rosie is recovered, 
Snowy & Co. help bust the deserters’ 
racket, and Snowy and the Italian princess 





NoveEList LLEWELLYN 
The heroine has wheels. 


nave made a night of it without class 
distinctions. 

Hands in the Brain. Childe Rosie pro- 
gresses through Italy to the accompani- 
ment of a mighty lurching, whanging and 


screeching of the prose mechanism. Any- 


body with half an ear would call for a 
garage stop, but Author Llewellyn dog- 
gedly goes on piling up mileage. His prin- 
cess does not get angry: she “looked 
through scarlet lace.” A soldier does not 
feel regret: “hands were wringing in his 
brain.” Snowy’s leg is not suddenly weak: 


it goes to “laughing gristle.” Other Llewel- 
lynisms that would flood any ordinary 
carburetor: “A quick thrust of pity al- 
chemised her feeling to a silt of motherly 
impatience”; “she rolled over, drinking 
coffee.” 

A Few Flowers is dedicated confidently 
“to ALL WORKMEN.” Among literary 
workmen, to whom writing is not so easy 
as it is to Author Llewellyn, those words 
could be sufficient cause for a general 
blowing of gaskets. 
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Press breaks down = but $2.88 
keeps editions rolling 





Press broke down at 5 p.M., at end of evening edition’s run. But this publisher 
got replacement parts in a hurry the same way he gets electros, mats, news photos 
—by Air Express. An 18-lb. carton traveled 500 miles, was delivered by 11 P.M. 
Shipping charge $2.88. Morning edition published as usual. 





All Scheduled Airline flights carry Air 
Express. So shipments keep moving. All 
business profits from its regular use, 


Air Express is the best air shipping buy 
to keep any business rolling, since low 
rates include door-to-door service, An- 
swers your problems because Air Express 
is fastest and most convenient. 


Improves customer service; manpower 
or equipment never stands idle. 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 


World's fastest shipping service. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline offices. 

Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 
Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best air 


shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 
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GETS THERE FIRST 
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Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 








A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of the U.S. 
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‘This company doesn’t 
deserve our business!” 


+... JUST LOOK AT THIS MESSY LETTER!’ 






“OUR OWN 
LETTERS LOOKED 
ALMOST AS BAD, 
MR. WEBB, TILL 
WE CHANGED TO 

HAMMERMILL 

BOND!” 


Sloppy-looking letters—soiled 
by erasure smudges—are definite 
business liabilities. That’s why 
so many progressive firms today 
rely on Hammermill Bond to 
make the right business impres- 
sion. Hammermill’s firm, snow- 


white surface takes quick, clean 
erasures...no need to retype a 
whole letter because of one little 
mistake. Your typists can finish 
their work on time... turn out 
crisp, clean letters that are a 
business asset to your firm. 


Send for New FREE Working Kit of Hammermill Bond 


A real “show-how” portfolio of new, practical ideas to help you de- 
sign a letterhead that will represent your firm properly ...and plan 
time-saving printed forms that cut down errors and waste. Includes 
specimen letterheads and forms, layout sheets, memo ideas, Signal 
System folder, envelope information and sample book of Hammer- 
mill Bond in all colors. Send coupon for your free kit today. 






For the name of a member of the Hammermill Guild of Printers ready and willing to supply your 
printing needs on Hommermill Papers, call Western Union by number and ask for ‘Operator 25." 
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Hammermill Paper Company, 1453 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Please send me—FREE—the new Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. 
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Major Issue. In Edmonton, Alta., an 
unidentified bandit, writing to correct a 
newspaper account of his robbery which 
described him as between 45 and 50, in- 
sisted that he was only 34 and didn’t 
look a day older. 





Out of This World. In San Francisco, 
Milton Gill told police he could not ex- 
plain why his car rolled 400 feet downhill 
and crashed into a parked car; at the time, 
he was kissing his girl goodnight. 


Q.E.D. In London, Stanley Read was 


| acquitted of an embezzlement charge when 


he told the jury he had bet his employer 
$28 that it would be easy to embezzle 
money from the firm, was only proving 
his point when he falsified the accounts 
by $8r2. 


Reconnaissance. In Cleveland, Mrs. 
Hilda Hunt, suing for divorce, charged 
that when her husband rolled in at 4 a.m., 
he insisted on waking her up and asking 
whether she was angry. 


Don't Look Now. In Miami Beach, 
2,000 celebrators put off singing an es- 
pecially composed song entitled Jn Miami 
Beach the Sun Is Always Shining when a 
park dedication ceremony was delayed by 
rain, 


Necessary Proof. In Rio de Janeiro, 
Carlos dos Santos, arrested during a 
routine roundup of pickpockets, was about 
to be released when the station detective 
rearrested him because he discovered that 
his wallet had been pinched during the 
questioning. 


All in the Family. In Los Angeles, 
Helen Blanc Fisher won an annulment 
when she told the judge that Walter 
Fisher had married her in Las Vegas, Nev., 
left immediately for Baltimore where he 
courted and two months later married her 
sister Evelyn. 


Indian Summer. In New Delhi, India, 
a bill was introduced in the legislative 
assembly providing three months’ impris- 
onment and a fine of $200 for any man 
over 40 years old who marries a woman 
under 25. 


Brother's Keeper. In Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, James Cain was charged with using 
indecent language to Police Constable 
Ronald Abel. 


Extrasensory Rejection. In London, 
Maurice Fogel unsuccessfully tried to 
get excused from registering for jury duty, 
on the grounds that his ability to read 
minds might embarrass the court when 
the trial started. 


On Hand. In Harlan, Ky., Elmer 
Howard was arrested for breaking into 
the city jail. 
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Now L know why Schlitz ts... 


The Beer that made Milwaukee Famous [” 


© 1950, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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